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handles 71% to 10 tons over rough muddy 
ground. 
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Choice of oil clutch —torque converter — 
standard transmission. 


Gasoline— LP gas— diesel power. 
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Washington: at home & abroad 


To stimulate the domestic economy; to counter the 
growing Communist offensive in underdeveloped areas. 
These loom largest in President Kennedy’s thinking. 

At home: Kennedy is counting on increased spend- 
ing—for defense, housing, highways, welfare, unem- 
ployment compensation—to start the process. This is 
expected to have a psychological effect on business- 
men, encouraging them to start rebuilding inventories, 
and to increase capital spending. 

The spending will be relatively small at the begin- 
ning; the Kennedy group is aware of the limitations 
and risks of easy money and government outlays as 
stimulants. But they hope that the seeds of recovery 
are already sprouting. If that hope is misplaced, there 
will be more spending, probably a tax cut too. 

Abroad: The stress is on the underdeveloped na- 
tions. The challenge seems to be generating in Wash- 
ington a ferment comparable to that which preceded 
the U.S. decision to launch the Marshall Plan. 

Ideas bubble to the surface: closer linking of the 
aid and trade policies of industrial nations (page 
16); unilateral reduction by industrial nations of all 
tariffs on imports from poorer countries; commodity 
pacts (page 3); education, technical assistance, etc. 

But there is a nagging question. Can the US. 
afford any increase in assistance in the face of its 
persistent payments deficit? Many believe this must 
be corrected first. Indeed, they suggest that the 
U.S. is “trapped” economically—tied down financially 
by commitments to Europe and Japan that have 
hung over from the 1950s, while being challenged to 
what amounts to a contest in development economics 
over a much vaster area of the world. 


Five industries in ’6l 


Uncertainties of cost and competition surround 
five of America’s leading industries this year. 

Chemicals. Lots of worries here, among them the 
cost-price squeeze, new foreign and domestic com- 
petition, excess capacity, faltering prices, rising cost 
of research. The industry does not dare to reduce its 
research spending—already it is troubled by an 
alarming suspicion that the flow of new products and 
processes from the laboratories may be slowing. 

Sales for 1961 are expected to be up only 3% 
over last year. To bolster business, U.S. companies 
will intensify their international efforts. One of the 
six top companies says that 75% to 80% of its 
expansion money will be spent overseas this year. 
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American Letter 


Autos. Detroit and its foreign competitors (some- 
what chastened by the 1960 drop in imports) expect 
to sell 6.5-million cars, a bit less than last year. The 
big question is not always how many, but what kind 
Standard? Compact? Even smaller European-sized 
cars? Last year compacts and imports took 32% 
of the market. But automakers are uncertain how far 
they can go with smallness. They are alarmed by 
the multitude of models now being produced, and the 
inventory problem this entails. 

Electronics. No one expects this Cinderella indus- 
try to start levelling off. But it is equally unlikely 
that all the companies in the field will continue to 
thrive—or survive. The big potential now is in 
industrial electronics, and many aircraft and appliance 
makers are going into the business. To what extent 
they will build their own components, or rely on 
U.S. specialists (or import from Japan, for that mat- 
ter), remains to be seen. 

Steel, aluminum. Fierce competition as aluminum 
tries to take business away from steel—in bridges, 
auto engines, containers, for example. There have been 
some important successes for aluminum, but the 
victory is a mixed blessing: Aluminum has cut prices, 
and hurt its earnings in the process. 

Aluminum expects to be operating at close to 
capacity, while steel runs along at about 67% (not 
good, but better than °60). Sieel’s big dilemma in- 
volves prices: must they be raised, even in the face 
of competition from imports and substitutes? 


Steel looks overseas, too 


The U.S.A.’s share of world steel output has 
dropped from 39% to 28% in five years. That fact, 
plus their troubles at home, has been enough to start 
American steel men looking abroad. 

There a of products and amounts that 
foreign competitors cannot duplicate. Joint ventures 
is becoming a favored route: Crucible Steel Co. re- 
cently bought a 75% interest in a small Milanese mill; 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. is joining two Belgian 
firms in a $10-million plant; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube is also exploring EEC Europe. And there will 
be more deals in Europe and Japan. 

How far can the trend go? Many experts believe 
that the industry can not now afford to maintain 
its huge plant at home and also invest heavily 
abroad. But they would agree that the U.S. industry 
must learn, as one steel man told Business Week, 
that it “cannot live in a continental vacuum.” 


expor’ 
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Letter from the Coliseum 


One of the most popular consumer-goods exhibitions in the U.S.A. 
is the National Motor Boat Show, which for two weeks every Janu- 
ary takes over New York’s Coliseum. Each year, visitors of all ages 
and economic status swarm around the latest sailing craft, inboard- 
and outboard-powered runabouts, family cruisers and yachts, and 
accessories ranging from shower stalls to “non-skid” sailor’s pants. 

The New York show, and the many regional boat exhibits that have 
sprung up, reflect a decade of rising consumer income, and good 
business for America’s newest consumer-durables industry. 


Besides being a sailor’s delight, the Coliseum show is a business 
convention for the boating industry. Boat dealers and builders from 
all over the country are on hand for sales meetings; there is serious 
discussion of such matters as safety and water pollution. But most 
of the talk in 1961 concerns what is happening to the industry. 


Competition is getting fierce in an industry that once proudly 
turned out hand-crafted products for the wealthy. 

For all the differences in style, size, and special features, there 
is a certain sameness about many of the boats shown in the Coli- 
seum. Fully half are made of fiberglass—and not just the small 
runabouts used for waterskiing and family fun. The fiberglass fleet 
includes a 11.5-meter sports fishing cruiser from California, a 
Nautica sloop from France, and a sailing catamaran from Britain. 


Other technical developments, such as aluminum-plank hulls, also 
cause much discussion. Perhaps the greatest technical interest lies 
in the new power plants: the small diesel units, the inboard engines 
with outboard drives, a radical new gas turbine engine. 

Increasing competition from abroad is on the minds of many 
U.S. boat builders. Of 450 recreational craft on exhibit, 40 are 
foreign made. Pointing up the trend: A new American boat com- 
pany, Bundy Marine, makes its first appearance at the Coliseum with 
a 500-cc. craft designed and built in Italy, styled by Kharmann Ghia. 


The “old-line” boat builders—representing dozens of small enter- 
prises—see more strange faces at the Coliseum. Larson, Owens, 
and Cutter, all famous names in boating, had all sold out to the 
fast-expanding Brunswick Corp., which made its mark in bowling 
equipment. Chris-Craft, the biggest U.S. boat builder, had been 
bought by NAFI Corp., a Wall Street holding company. 

Talk to some of the newcomers, and you get a different picture 
of the boating business. They point out that NAFI Corp. shares 
dropped from 1960 high of $66 a share to $30 at year end. NAFI 
officials said privately that Chris-Craft sales this year may be 8% 
below last year. 


There is a feeling along Wall Street that the bloom is off the 
boating business, if only temporarily. Some investment men see a 
familiar pattern taking shape. In a recent analysis, Lionel D. 
Edie & Co. described the boating business today as a re-enactment 
of the main theme in American economic history—‘settled condi- 
tions in an industry, disruption by change, a period of uncertainty, 
and then once more a settling down.” 


Almost overnight, plastic-molding techniques opened up a mass 
market for boats. To exploit this mass market, boating companies 
needed high-powered sales organizations, expensive advertising, con- 
sumer credit facilities, and, in Edie’s words, “the ability to shade 
prices.” Above all, they needed capital On a large scale. 

According to Edie & Co., it may take four or five years for the 
boating business to go through its “period of uncertainty.” 


Threat to tax havens 


A recent study shows that, be- 
cause of low taxes abroad, an Amer- 
ican company that reinvests its for- 
eign earnings can double its U.S. 
profit rate over three years. 

And the tax sanctuaries—like 
Bermuda, Panama, Liberia, Ja- 
maica, Switzerland—offer other 
advantages as bases for financing 
strategems, licensing programs, 
joint ventures. Tax-haven countries 
should watch U.S. events closely. 

The tax people in Washington 
have begun to crack down on abuses 
of tax-haven privileges. Further- 
more, some economists are now ar- 
guing that tax privileges abroad dis- 
tort the relative merit of investing 
in the U.S.A., hurting the U.S. econ- 
omy and balance of payments. 

Some Congressmen are becoming 
concerned that U.S. tax law en- 
courages American companies to 
keep their earnings from overseas 
operations outside the country. Earn- 
ing are not taxed until they are re- 
mitted to the U.S.A., where a stiff 
52% levy awaits them. There is 
now talk of legislation to repeal, or 
modify, this tax law. 


More research overseas 


American companies last year 
spent an estimated $300-million in 
Western Europe on research, a 50% 
increase over 1958. Most of the 
increase, according to Business 
Week, went into “bricks and mor- 
tar” rather than research projects. 
Many U.S. companies apparently 
despaired of finding outside research 
institutes to work for them under 
contract, and built their own labs. 

American companies are also 
showing a strong interest in joint 
research ventures. Raytheon Co., 
for instance, is working with CSF 
in France on backward wave tubes, 
with Sindel in Italy on radar. Gen- 
eral Electric collaborates on semi- 
conductors with Olivetti in Italy, 
with Thomson-Houston in France. 

There is mounting interest in 
Japan. A half dozen joint research 
ventures are already underway, and 
three big U.S. companies reportedly 
are now looking for partners. 
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Stabilization: another try? 


“It makes no sense for developed countries to put 
gains from the terms of trade into one pocket and take 
out of the other aid money to make up the losses of 
the commodity-producing countries.” 

That was a Londoner, emphasizing the need for a 
new effort at commodity stabilization. The plight of 
the less-developed raw material-producing nations is 
worsening. Modern methods help create a global glut; 
the glut in turn is complicated by use of more synthetic 
materials, by rising protectionism in industrial nations, 
and—right now—by recession in the U.S.A. 

But even a strong U.S. upturn will not help much. 
The less-developed nations’ terms of trade—prices of 
their exports relative to those of their imports—have 
been deteriorating ever since 1954. Finally, the long- 
term nature of the problem is beginning to be realized. 
Some signs— 

—President Kennedy entered the White House last 
month already on the record as favoring commodity 
price stabilization plans. He will go farther toward 
working with commodity producers than did the 
Eisenhower administration (which did swallow its 
opposition to such schemes to the extent of helping 
to set up the two-year-old International Coffee 
Agreement). 

—The coffee pact, now based on export quotas, has 
been tightened up, and may be expanded this year to 
include production cut-backs. Meanwhile, a new Inter- 
Africa Coffee group, established to help stabilize 
prices of African coffees, will work with the ICA. 

—The U.S. Department of the Interior (which 
supervises mining) has endorsed the United Nations 
lead-zinc parleys, which may this year propose pro- 
duction controls on lead. 

—The cocoa study group may present a scheme in 
several months. Two of the three major producers, 
Nigeria and Brazil, favor a price deal; Ghana, the 
cheapest producer, has been opposed but shows signs 
of reconsidering. 

—Washington is especially anxious to help the 
Latin Americans, and there is much talk of a multi- 
sided attack on commodity problems including export 
quotas, stockpiles, buffer stocks, even a plan to make 
standby funds available to a nation particularly hard 
hii by a sudden price fall. 

'*e not put too much hope in commodity pacts for 
the years ahead—despite these and other plans that 
you will hear about. Commodity agreements may well 
be useful as transitional tools. But even the most 
sympathetic economists will tell you that they are 
difficult politically, infinitely complex, and for some 
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“problem” commodities, probably unworkable. 

One distinguished Latin American, who has much 
to gain from commodity stabilization, put it this way to 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGEMENT: 

“Commodity agreements are no more than a pallia- 
tive. The real solution to our commodity problems 
is industrialization—and diversification.” 


“Fatigue” in the markets 


There are “tell-tale signs of fatigue” in some of the 
world’s leading stock markets. This warning came 
from McGraw-Hill’s Business Week, reporting to 
American executives and investors at the beginning of 
the year. For example: 

Sudden sharp drops in price are becoming more 
frequent and severe. Milan, Melbourne, Tokyo are 
examples. While much of the losses have been 
regained, such wild price gyrations often indicate that 
a long upward surge is nearing its end. 

Dividends have not kept pace with price rises. Some 
of the best German equities yielded 4.5% early in 
1958, now less than 2%. Meanwhile yields on fixed 
income obligations have risen as monetary authorities 
apply credit restrictions. 

A severe shortage of stock has developed in many 
markets, owing to a low level of new equity financing 
combined with heavy buying by big institutional 
investors, both American and European. “Thin” 
markets make prices vulnerable to selling waves. 

The Americans are having second thoughts. A 
major factor in price rises in Europe has been U.S. 
buying—by institutions as well as by more sophis- 
ticated individuals who took money out of Wall Street 
to send abroad. But the slower pace of European busi- 
ness and the sudden price breaks are making them 
extremely cautious. “It is getting too risky,” says the 
manager of a U.S. mutual fund. He adds: “German 
companies are all good, but we are worried about 
being able to sell if the market turns down.” 

It is true that in 1960 most foreign equity markets 
“declared their independence” from the movements on 
the New York Stock Exchange; share prices in the 
booming European Common Market and in Japan 
went up while U.S. prices stagnated. But there is a 
strong relation between them. 

The increasing internationalization of investors 
means more frequent shifts from one market to an- 
other. And as 1961 opened, it looked as if a shift to 
the U.S. A. might be in the making, by Americans 
returning to American stocks and by foreign investors, 
who last year were heavy seliers on Wall Street. 

turn the page 
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Letter from Buenos Aires 


capital of Argentina; pop: 3.9-million. 
Seventh largest city in the world. Argentina's 
economy is based on export of meat, hides, 
grain, wool in exchange for petroleum. .. .” 


So says a 1960 guide book. And it has been true enough. But now 
Argentina is on the threshold of a big change from its heavy 
dependence on apricu! and stoch raising to industry and petroleum. 
By mid-1961, tie: oility that the nation will be, within 
limits, self-supporting is -<, fuel oil, natural gas. By year-end, 
there may even be some sr exports. 

With the change come hopes for better living and better business 
along the River Plate. That cannot come too soon for the “porteno,” 
Buenos Aires’ man-in-the-street. 


Nor can it come too soon for President Frondizi and his Economy 
Minister, Alvaro Alsogaray. They have put the Argentine people 
through two harsh years of austerity in an attempt to build a healthy 
economy on the rubble of Peronism. Last year, certainly the dimmest 
since Peron fell in 1955, the economy hit bottom. The portenos 
muttered: “It wasn’t like this when the General was here!” 


Working class living standards were severely pinched. Money was 
tight, the government requiring every peso it could squeeze out of 
the economy. Industry had little chance for normal growth. 


It took an act of faith. And Frondizi’s deal with foreign petroleum 
companies to exploit the nation’s great reserves, in the face of severe 
nationalist indignation, was just that. The resulting inflow of foreign 
capital, for other industries as well as oil, was in turn an expression 
of faith in the Argentine economy. Between December 1958 and 
October 1960, overseas corporations bet $286-million on Argentina 
and more is coming (last month, the government approved $90-million 
in U.S. and British petrochemical investment). 


Today, Argentina’s international finances are stabilized. And while 
there are plenty of problems at home, the government thinks it is 
time to embark on a more expansive course. 

Chances are Argentine consumers will get a better break this year. 
There will be more and cheaper power for industry, and more credit 
for expansion. Businessmen have been paying upwards of 30% 
yearly; now it may drop to 18% (it is odd, say some observers, that 
more “hot money” has not come to BA). 


An export drive is in prospect. Though Argentina is no longer the 
Latin American breadbasket, agriculture has not been neglected. 
There are hopes for increased meat exports in 1961. In past years, 
the earnings would have been swallowed up in oil purchases. Now, 
more will be available for machinery. 

Those who have done business and made new investments here 
have little cause for complaint—unless it is acute attacks of nerves 
every time Frondizi weathered a revolutionary attempt. There have 
been quite a few such alarums and excursions. But there are signs that 
things are quieting down, that a new rapprochement between labor 
and government may be in the making. 


Signs of change? Argentines are beginning to acquire motor scoot- 
ers, bubble cars, and bubble gum. Last year saw the spread of the 
“Big Chief Hot Dog” and the soda fountain; quick-frozen foods made 
their debut. For all its uneasiness, this city is a throbbing, vital 
capital of a country that may yet become the “new Argentina” that 
Peron promised but could not achieve. 
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Petroleum in Brazil 


Unlike the hopeful petroleum 
outlook in Argentina (left), Brazil's 
is bleak. So says Walter Link, re- 
tiring exploration chief for the state 
monopoly Petrobras. His report on 
six years of oil hunting was pessimis- 
tic, even recommending the search 
be curtailed. 

The Link report opened a Pan- 
dora’s Box of bitterness: Nationalists 
charged Link with “sabotage” in the 
interests of foreign oil companies; 
Link denied it, and spoke privately 
of inefficiency and graft at Petrobras. 
It presents a nasty problem for new 
President Quadros. With Brazil 
burning up to $300-million of im- 
ported oil yearly, Quadros must 
make some tough decisions in an un- 
pleasant atmosphere. 

Elsewhere in world oil, you hear 
speculation that Western companies 
may be forced into the commodity 
business. Soviet oil traders are will- 
ing to absorb commodities of poorer 
nations in large quantities. McGraw- 
Hill’s Petroleum Week says it may 
be that only through commodity 
deals can the Westerners fight Rus- 
sian oil on even terms. Already, 
one major company admits to hav- 
ing given “serious thought” to tak- 
ing commodities. 


TV and the workers 


A Milan factory installed closed- 
circuit TV to determine time rates 
for piecework. But evidently there 
were abuses—several women work- 
ers were reprimanded for not work- 
ing, another’s legs were praised after 
she adjusted a stocking. 

The women reacted—with head- 
aches, hysteria, and a strike. The 
Communist trade union was ada- 
mant against TV; the Christian 
Democratic union was less so—pro- 
vided workers are warned in ad- 
vance. The employers reluctantly 
agreed to talks. 

An issue is posed: Just how far 
can scientific progress be used 
toward increasing a worker’s pro- 
ductivity without compromising his 
rights as a human being? 
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The Allis-Chalmers medium-size HD-11 crawler trac- 
tor offers contractors the economy and performance 
necessary for profitable operation on jobs which do 
not permit larger tractors to make full use of their 
greater power and production capacity. On such jobs, 
the HD-11 will do as much work as a larger tractor... 
but fuel and other operating costs will be much lower. 


With its powerful Allis-Chalmers diesel engine, the 
HD-11 delivers up to 9,285 kg (20,470 lb.) of pulling 
and pushing power. Hydraulic steering, with precise, 
finger-tip control, enables operator to apply this power 
and the tractor’s weight most effectively on heavy 
dozing, ripping, drawbar and pipeline-sideboom jobs. 


The rugged HD-11 also offers many design and con- 


struction features not found in other tractors of similar 
ratings. For example, roller bearings in truck wheels, 
idlers and support rollers are permanently lubricated 
at the factory... require no further greasing. Track 
shoes are the toughest built wear longer. The en- 
tire undercarriage is designed and constructed to pro 
vide thousands of hours of trouble-free service under 
the most difficult operating conditions. 


For complete information on the HD-11 and other 
larger ana smaller Allis-Chalmers crawler tractors, and 
the equipment available for them, consult the Allis- 
Chalmers Construction Machinery Distributor in your 
area, or write us. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS INTERNATIONAL 
Department MD261, Milwaukee 1, U.S.A 
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, a it takes only a pin to finish the job, but without 
it the car is immobilized. 


You can repeat the story a thousand times in a modern car. 

It means two things to you. Firstly, select a car where 

stress has been put on mechanical dependability. This is 

and always has been policy with the products of 

Chrysler Corporation. Every car built by Chrysler benefits from 
quality of design, skill and accuracy which for decades 

has been associated with the Chrysler name. 


Secondly, wherever you are, you must be able to call upon 
expert advice. This is where Chrysler International comes in. 
Organized to serve the whole free world except the U.S. and 
Canada, our group is very service conscious. Our men are 
constantly in the field, checking and improving our facilities. 
They want to be sure that the pin will be there when you need it. 


P.O. Box 281, Mont-Blanc Station, Geneva - Switzerland. 


Imperial, Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge, Plymouth, Lancer and Valiant cars; 
Dodge, Fargo, De Soto trucks ; Marine and Industrial Engines; Airtemp 
(Air conditioning); MoPar (Parts Division). 


CiSA-i-1 
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... from start 





requirements Ca 
to 60”, 
the ¢ 


++ 


Additional 

through lowerec 

coils le Wal 

special slit width 

Satisfaction will 
‘ 


achieve faster comple 


of finished product 

At your request a Yoder sales er 
will study your plant operation t 
mine what equipment d 
economically...and 5 

serve you, whether it be 
ponents or a completely 


and engineered line. 


Send for Yoder’s illustrated text on slitting 
operations and equipment. It describes methods 
time studies, operating cycles, material han 


dling, and gives full spec fications 


THE YODER COMPANY 

5517 Walworth Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 
ROTARY 
SLITTING 
LINES 





@ READERS’ REPORT 


We had hoped to include Mr. Younes’ 
ews on “Business 61’ nm OU? Jan 
those of the 


recutives. Un 


uary issue along with 
international ¢ 
tunately he was abroad when ow 
respondent call t Ismailia, and 
his response in | form 
in New York just one da j too 
publicat on. Accordingly if 


EDITOR. 


appears 


hbelou 


Ney — ] nave 

nonor to answ 
the questions 1 
garding the su 
vey you are mak 
ing of views 01 
the world busi 


ness outlook for 
INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT. 

I do not agr 
vith t views of Vahn 
tnose n see a 
pause, a slow-down or a danger p 
riod in world trade in 1961. Regarding 
the Suez Authority, I think 
expansion of ¢ 


Canal 
there will 
pacity due t t » achievement 


resent Improvement progran 


if 
| 
I think there will be an emphasis 


cost-cutting and invent 
* Suez Canal Auth 
the world 
Wishing you all success .... 
Mahmoud Youn 
( hairman A Mai aging dD ect 


Suez Canal Authoritu 


Ismailia, U.A.R. 


The “Solidarity Movement”’ 


Sir... We who are interested in the 
promotion of the Movimiento Solidar- 
ista (“Helping Costa 
IMD, Jan ’61) have 

a new and ex remely 


Rica Grow” 
recently adopted 
important 
proach toward the general problem 


Latin Am- 


‘ica. This approach 1s based on the 


Communist infiltration it 
fundamental concept that there exists 
a tremendous dependence of many 
economies on one crop, namely coffee. 
There have been many 


people pushing for years the necessity 


important 
of “just prices” for coffee and other 
products. As Jose Ficuere 
the U.S.A.’s congre 
mmittee on Int -Ameri 
can Affairs in June 1958 

“When we try and 


prices of our products at 


export 
stated before 


onal subs 


are label 
whateve1 
r, when 
Lilon ¢ wheat 
that has been s 
means of 

rreement 


per ple 


INTERNATIONAL 


would give 


$400-million to Latin 
America. 

But may I : that a mere rise in 

; not substantially 

present social and economic 

reason 

for Communistic advances in Latin 

The U.S. had paid for many 


t which is the prime 


Ameri a. 
preferential price for Cuban 

ar... Yet in spite of this special 
tment the Cuban revolution occur- 
i Communism gained a strong 

in the Western Hemisphere 


Simply because the extra 
were not channeled down to the 

but instead helped the rich 

f and increased the gap be- 
tween classes. Had there been some 
echanism in use which could have 
profits 


d‘stributed a part of these 


mong the “peons” in the form of 


incomes, and 
then the 


higher real 


nousing, 


possibly in small savings, 
Cuban picture might not have become 
s ugly as it is now 


Chis then leads us to our plan which 
is based on the same principle of pref- 
erential which offers the 
hanism needed to raise the stand- 


prices but 


living of the workers, while 


same time creating capita! 
ithin the economy. We would pro- 
se making an experiment in Costa 
which would offer to all coffee 
rmers a higher price fo1 crops 
providing lz 1e\ nstall the plan 
lidarista, - any other workable 


in based 


Solidarity Plan 

matcn employee 

to a savings fund, con- 

by the e nployees with invest- 


nent Ldvice from the employer 
Kativo’s own savings plan, set up just 
over two years ago, has a fund of 
$10,000, with 70 employees participat- 
For some comments on com 


‘e stabilization, see page 3 


Hands Across the Andes 


On the of August we 
vrote you a letter, giving some data on 
our exports and asking you to include 
ir firm among the other exporters of 
Braz mentioned in INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT (July °60, p16). You 
sublished our letter in your October 
ssue, which was in turn read in Lima, 
firm Pflucker Hnos. S.A., 
wrote to us of its interest 

our product. 
are writing to you again to dem 
interest in youl 


industries in 


ne great 


i” other 
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Modern Electrolyser Plant 
ltby PINTSCH BAMAG 


th 
in 


We find science and technology pressing indefatigably ahead sre's the world's first radio station operating in 
gy | g I g 


Pittsburgh; the International Chamber of Commerce has just been founded as a step to securing sales for an 
ncreased and widely specialized industrial output; the first transatlantic flight by the R 38 dirigible is still a lively 
topic though it took place a year ago, as did also Rutherford’s first successful experiments to split the atom and 
open the doors to the Nuclear Age 

t PINTSCH BAMAG the company’s first filter-press electrolysers for producing pure hydrogen are developed 


and constructed in 1920. They have quite a notable capacity up to 17,700 cubic feet Ha per hour. Domestic and 


foreign patents are obtained on novel type diaphragms of a nickel steel and asbestos mesh. Further improvements 


n the design and construction of water electrolysers result in significant electrical energy savings, coupled with an 
almost indefinite service life and yet higher output 

he basic theory underlying the electrolysis of water is 110 years old. J. W. Ritter, a German physicist 
is today regarded as the father of electrochemistry. Of Ritter, Goethe 
He went on to say that 


Even in 1920, t 
who died prematurely at thirty-four in 1810 
wrote to Schiller: ‘He is an amazing apparition, a veritable heaven of knowledge on earth 
poetry almost became pushed aside when he and Ritter were discussing “higher physics 
Today, PINTSCH BAMAG'’s know-how in the water electrolysis field reaches back over 40 years of engineering 
and manufacturing experience. Its present production also includes e ytic plant for manufacturing chlorine 


caustic soda or caustic potash, and hydrogen 


) 4 
Yrcctalists C#e -« Doct sd ( PES CMECECUMY 


PINTSCH BAMAC 


HEAD OFFICE: BUTZBACH/HESSEN 
WEST GERMANY 
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FROM DESIGN 
TO 
CONSTRUCTION 


~ oe os | a 
MMs ae. 


wwe 


Design 
and 
Engineering 


[SNAM PROGETTI |» 22m70 wsnese. eas 


Consulting, Engineering, General Contractor 
for Petroleum Refineries, Petrochemical Plants, 
Thermo-Electric Power Stations, 

Oil and Gas Pipelines, Cathodic Protection, 
Telemetering, Civil Works 








Equipment 


NUOVO PIGNONE . VIA PANCIATICH! 97, FLORENCE. ITALY 


Complete Plants for Oil Refineries and Chemical 
and Petrochemical Industries, Reciprocating 

and Centrifugal Compressors, Gas-Driven 

Engines and Engine-Compressor Units, 
Centrifugal Pumps, Complete Drilling Equipment, 
Cylindrical and Spherical Tanks, 

Complete Roadside Filling Stations 


= -_- — 


Pipeline Construction 
and 
Drilling Operations 


a 
SHIDEM SAN DONATO MILANESE. ‘TaL¥ 
aE 


~< Erection of Refining Plants, Petrochemical 
ry §. and Industrial Plants, Nuclear Power Stations; 
; Construction of Gas. Oil and Water Pipelines; 
Land and Offshore Oil Drilling Operations 


—__ $f _-¥y_ FFyy HF F___ 


N.I. GROUP 
COMPANIES 





In a world \ where the needs of an 


Veh ae 
exploding ra population are growing faster 


is 1 Ficlu 
than its tee tachities, pss Gardner Denver an 


4 
international manufacturing company, 





increasing its production. and perfecting the 


and industrial 


towards this goal Gardner-Denver 


continually directs its program 





for meeting world needs. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A. 
233 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y. © Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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W. P. Kennedy, Director of Purchases, Home Products Division, Packard Bell Electronics, with one of the newest Packard Bell home radio models, 


“When I buy components... 


| look for QUALITY” 


.says Mr. W. P. “Bill” Kennedy, Director of See MALLORY for: 
Purchases, Home Products Division, Packard Bell 
Electronics. “Components must be of the highest qual- Dry Battery 
ity to maintain the high standards we set for our Systems 
quality line of home radios, television, hi-fi and stereo 
systems and garage door openers. But quality must be 
priced right . . . and delivered on schedule. On the basis Controls 
of ability to meet our strict requirements at sensible 
prices, we have dealt with Mallory for nearly 
twenty years.” 


Capacitors 


Silicon Rectifiers 
Timer Switches 
P. R. Mallory International Inc. ¢ Vibrators 
Indianapolis 6, indiana Contacts 
fis Bs ea Special Metals 
RY &CO In 
—_— _ ° Ae . Electronic 


Assemblies 


Welding Materials 
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fresh delivery! 


Fresh fish from an ice-coid sea! Fifty miles off, 
the sign already says ‘Frying Tonight’ 

and in next to no time the morning's haul will 
be sizzling in the pan. Its fresh-caught 

flavour is a tribute to Thames speed and efficiency 
...to Thames care... Thames delivery. 

For it's a Thames Freighter that does the 
carrying once the fish are on dry land. 

It's Thames that matches the freshness of 

the early morning with its wide-awake 

manner, its busy-briskness, its zest for work. 


it's Thames that keep drivers happy in 


( their car-comfortable cabs — however far and wide 


they travel. And with Thames you get the 
benefit of unique world-wide wherever-you-want-it 


Ford Service — as a matter of course! 








BE FIRST 

ON THE ROAD 
WITH FORD 
OF BRITAIN 
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steadiness and precision... 


This man, wearing glasses fitted with special filte- 


ring lenses, is performing one of the most delicate 
and demanding operations in the production of the 
Dauphine: The seam-soldering of the cab onto the 
body of the automobile. Upon the exacting precision 
of this machine - as it automatically welds 100 spots 
in 25 seconds - as well as upon the steadiness of the 


hand that guides it, depend, for a great part, the 


Renault's factories at Flins, the most fully automatic in the world, produce 


14 


rigidity, robustness and the silence of the Dauphine 
on the road. Equally... and at every stage of produc 
tion of the Dauphine in this last word in automa 
tion at Regie Renault's plants at Flins... man, facing 
the machine, always has the last word: He supplies 
the element of human care and attention to the 
quality of an automobile that is loved as much by 
those who build it as by those who drive it 


one Dauphine 


y 15 se 


nds 





RT 111-14 , 
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To relieve pressure on the dollar, Washing- 
ton will begin seriously considering changes 
in the international financial system. 


Radical Reforms for Money? 


SOME OF U.S. President John F. 
Kennedy’s top advisers, even now 
settling down into office in Wash- 
ington, question whether the pres- 
ent international monetary system 
will be adequate to the job ahead. 
They fear that an expansion of 
world trade—and expansion is con- 
sidered essential—will create an in- 
tolerable long-term pressure on the 
dollar, on U.S. gold reserves, on 
other currencies (IMD—Jan, p 3). 

These Kennedy advisers do not 
underestimate the difficulty of 
working out a better world mone- 
tary system, and, even more diffi- 
cult, putting it into effect. Only 
this much is certain: A _ serious 
study of the system will be under- 
taken in Washington. 

In particular, close attention will 
be paid to the ideas of Professor 
Robert Triffin of Yale University. 
Triffin helped set up the European 
Payments Union, and he has served 
as financial adviser to a number of 
nations. In brief, Triffin would turn 
the International Monetary Fund 
into a genuine international reserve 
fund; the new IMF would operate 
as an international central bank. 

One highly-placed Kennedy asso- 
ciate told Business Week that “a 
number of us believe strongly” that 
Triffin’s and similar ideas should 
have been given consideration “at 
least two or three years ago.” 

¢ Radical Revision—Under Trif- 
fin’s plan, nations would not hold 
foreign currencies as part of their 
monetary reserves. Instead, they 
would put their non-gold reserves 
on deposit with the IMF; these de- 
posits, in turn, would form the basis 
for IMF loans and investments. 

With this economic power, the 
Fund could regulate international 
credit. By the process of creating 
loans and deposits, it could expand 
the reserve base of nations much as 
their national central banks do do- 
mestically. To provide adequate, 


but non-inflationary, expansion of 
the world economy, the IMF would 
limit the increase in total world re- 
serves to, say, 3% a year. 

If such a plan should be adopted, 
it would have an immediate effect 
on the dollar problem. Other coun- 
tries that hold U.S. currency as part 
of their monetary reserve would 
transfer these balances to the IMF. 
Then the U.S. would owe the one 
central fund—rather than scores 
of national central banks. This 
would ease the problems of mone- 
tary management. 

¢Vulnerable System — Triffin 
himself does not say his plan would 
solve the U.S.A.’s balance of pay- 
ments problem. But lack of confi- 
dence in the dollar, Triffin holds, is 
not because the dollar is so weak, 
but because the present monetary 
system is so vulnerable. 

Under his plan, IMF deposits 
would bear a modest rate of inter- 
est, and their convertibility into 
gold would be guaranteed. Thus 
there would no longer be any rea- 
son for panic “flights” from the 
dollar, from sterling, or from one 
currency into another. 

Triffin has long held that the ma- 
jor obstacle to his plan is national 
pride—the reluctance of the U.S.A. 
and Britain to give up the dollar 
and sterling as key world curren- 
cies. He believes the conservative 
European countries could be per- 
suaded to go along if the U.S. and 
Britain agreed. 

In favor of Triffin’s plan, or at 
least serious consideration of it, is 
President Kennedy’s belief that the 
U.S. can no longer be dominant in 
the world economy, but must adjust 
itself to the more complex economic 
role of “first among equals.” 

Another point in favor is the 
presence of Douglas Dillon as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. With an 
internationalist in this important 
position, domestic policy no longer 
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will be the Treasury’s sole preoccu- 
pation. 

¢ Opposition—There is no ques- 
tion, however, that some of Ken- 
nedy’s advisers will be against any 
radical change in the monetary sys- 
tem. Edward M. Bernstein, an ex- 
pert on gold and dollar problems 
and former research director of the 
IMF, is a good man to watch. Bern- 
stein has made no public comment 
on Triffin’s plan, and this in itself 
may indicate a coolness toward revi- 
sion of the IMF. 

And Bernstein is on record as 
saying: “The new administration 
will continue the traditional Ameri- 
can policy of permitting complete 
freedom in the use of U.S. dollars 
in all international transactions.” 

¢The Dollar?—<Actually, Triffin 
and Bernstein do not differ very 
much on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments problems. As they see it, the 
solution—beyond the measures al- 
ready being taken to ease the dollar 
outflow—lies in a readjustment of 
the world price structure. Primar- 
ily, that means a rise in the German 
wage and price structure. Mean- 
while, there is a hopeful, though 
still hesitant, feeling growing in the 
financial world that the U.S. gold 
and dollar problem may be suscep- 
tible to solution after all. And with- 
out drastic measures. 

Bernstein puts his optimistic case 
bluntly: “With its efficiency and di- 
versified economy, the United States 
can earn enough from its exports 
of goods and services to pay for its 
imports, its foreign investments, 
and the government’s expenditures 
abroad for defense and aid.” 

And this is where the plan to 
“Triffinize’ world reserves may 
falter. If U.S. business and world 
trade begin to expand again, and 
fears for the dollar and the pound 
sterling fade, pressure for radical 
reforms would lose its urgency. 
That is, until the next crisis.® 





Douglas Dillon 


A New Kind 
of Partnership? 


JUST A YEAR 
Eisenhower's 


State, C. 


President 
Under-Secretary of 
Dillon 
went to Europe with an idea for a 
that 
would, for the first time, coordinate 
the trade and aid policies of the At- 
lantic 
That 
on paper, in the form of signatures 
of 18 European nations, the U.S.A., 
and Canada on a convention setting 
up the Organization for Economi 
Cooperation and Development 
OECD). This month, Mr. Dillon, 
now President Kennedy’s Secretary 


AGO, as 


Douglas (above 


new economic organization 


nations. 


organization now exists 


of the Treasury, will be working to 
convince the American Congress to 
the first parliaments to 
ratify the OECD agreement 

¢Why OECD?—The old 
tion Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation OEEC), 
child of the Marshall Plan, had out- 
lived its 


be one of 


18-na- 


usefulness. It was badly 
torn by the fight between the six- 
nation European Economic Com- 
munity and the seven-nation Free 
Trade Area. Washing- 


ton, watching its Western European 


Meanwhile, 


friends grow stronger and stronger 
economically, decided the 
to protect its own 
work with the E 
rectly as possible. 
for OECD, 
have aimed at 


best way 


interests was to 


uropeans as di- 


By pushing 
Americans 


the 


Protecting U.S. trading inter- 
that might be threatened by 
the Six vs. Seven trade split. Wash- 
ington hopes to use its influence to 


ests 


help find a compromise, and ti 
the trade 


Europe as 


) keep 


fences now going up in 


low as 


possible 2e¢ 


16 


on another 
This 
full 


mere observer at 


“Business at a Glance” 


page in this issue may be 
easier to do as a 
OECD than as a 
OEEC. 
Persuading the European na- 
tions to coordinate their assistance 
This will be 


Development As- 


member of 


to developing nations. 
the 
sistance Group (including 
which 
OECD. 

Discussing, 


handled by 
Japan), 
will be incorporated into 


and if possible, 
harmonizing national economic and 
financial 


polic ies to promote 


steadier growth. Some observers 
think that if OECD had been in op- 
eration several years ago, the U.S. 
balance of payments problem would 
have been less difficult today. 
Maintaining closer links with 
European nations that do not be- 
long to the North Atlantic defense 
alliance Switzerland, Austria, 
Sweden, for example. 
eHow Meaningful?—OECD is a 
loose, flexible instrument, and will 


be no stronger than its members’ 
The U.S., for one, in- 
sisted that its own commitments be 


at a minimum. It 


own resolve, 


refused to allow 
OECD any real power in trade mat- 
like OEEC’s 


liberalization), 


ters “code” of quota 
believing that this 
is better left to the General Agree 
ment on Tariffs & Dillon 
and his associates are well aware of 
Congress’ hostility to 
that further committed U.S. 
foreign commercial policy. 


Trade. 
any conven- 
tion 


Furthermore, the Americans are 
consciously “feeling their way” to- 
ward a new relationship with West- 
ern that 
more of an equal partnership. 


Europe would be 
Be- 
that 
such a relationship can be worked 
out, 


one 


cause there is no guarantee 
it is better not to get too deeply 
committed at the start. 
Finally—and this bulks large in 
Mr. thinking—OECD 
must think globally, not merely in 
European or Atlantic terms. Wash- 
ington does not want to get itself 
tied into a rigid Atlantic economic 
organization. That would look too 
much like a “club” of rich 
trial nations. 
In Latin 
the U.S. 


new 


Kennedy’s 


indus- 


America, for example, 


may be moving toward 


economic relationships, and 


cannot enter rigid accords 


wit } 


Europeans that might compromisé 


its policies in the Westerr hs 


phere. @ 


U.S.Imports: 


The outlook is good—for 
quality products. 


IN THE WORLD’s largest market, the 
U.S.A., retailers and consumers are 
beginning to look at foreign goods 
with critical 
eyes. Merchants everywhere tell the 


more sophisticated, 
same story: 


Americans are insistently de- 
manding more quality, individual- 
be the 


Good 


ity, at a competitive price 


goods foreign or domestic. 
imports have just what this market 
demands, and should thrive in 1961 
did in 1960. But 


those goods that do not measure up 


as they woe to 
to rising standards. 
e Sag—Overall, 
abroad fell slightly in Raw 
material imports sagged, as did 
semi-manufactured metals and the 
like, in the 


recession and 


U.S. purchases 


1960. 


face of the inventory 
stagnating produc- 
tion. But, significantly, imports of 
finished goods continued their spec- 
tacular ten-year climb (see chart at 
right), and in the first nine months 
of 1960 rose 17° And this in the 
face of a large drop in imports of 
foreign cars. 

As general business activity rises, 
as it is expected to do by mid-year, 
total imports will increase to feed 
the 


go ids 


Finished 
the 
But foreign suppliers 


upturn in 
will certainly 
improvement, 


industry. 


share in 


should make no easy assumptions 
about the Indeed, many 
believe that the steady rise in pur- 


market. 


chases of foreign consumer goods 
may slacken, if only slightly. 

To find out what the enigmatic 
Yankee consumer thought about im- 
ports, INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT’s sister publication, Business 
Week, sent its reporters in a dozen 
U.S. talk to and 
This is what they found: 


1. A Big Change 


Familiarity with the products of 
foreign countries has not bred con- 
tempt among Americans. Often it 
bred respect. But the import 
itself lost its 
Consumers now insist that the prod- 

should feet, 

t as they insist the home-grown 


IMD 


cities to sellers 


buyers, 


has 


label by has sheen. 


stand on its own 
luct must do 


Jan,p2 
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The Buyer is Getting Choosy 


In some have be- 

Many 
some had to re- 
duce profit margins. And merchants 
selling luxury items noted with dis- 


lines, retailers 


come disenchanted. over- 


stocked on imports; 


tress that mass merchandisers were 
pressing imports as hard as they 
were. 

The loss of allure for imports per 
Week, 
city in the 
Angele 


se, according to Business 
city to 


Los 


varies from 
U.S.A. In 


where 


sophisticated consumers have long 


been familiar with imports 
very noticeable. But in Chicago, a 
market, 
has 


this is 


less saturated 
feel the 
tapped. 
¢Second Thoughts——The 
in buying practices varies also with 
price. Although demand for inex- 
pensive toys and novelties shows no 
sign of 
second 
soft 
clothing). 


merchants 


area barely been 


change 


merchants have 
about 


housewares, 


waning, 
thoughts 
goods 


imported 
linens, 
chain, 
for instance, will slash its imports 
30% this Another 


that it will spend no more overseas 


One big variety 


year. believes 
in 1961 than in 1960, and may even 
spend less. A big merchant, selling 
popular-priced lines tried imported 
soft-goods and dropped them last 
year. “They did not come up to our 
specifications,” 

U.S. producers also may be in- 
fluencing the import scene. Imports 
have always been a major factor in 


an official reported. 


so-called “gourmet” or specialty 
foods. No figures are yet available, 
but feels that the 
now is probably 60°. imports, 40 

domestic, and that this represents 


a small drop for imports mainly be- 


the trade ratio 


cause so many American companies 
have gone into this business. 

The recent headlines on the loss 
of U.S. gold 
shores may 


reserves to foreign 


have some impact on 


too. Talk of 
infiltrated the 


consumer psychology, 
the gold crisis 
market place. Some retailers, Busi- 
Week are waiting to 
see what the incoming Kennedy Ad- 
ministration 


has 


ness reports, 


will do on foreign 
trade matters. 

In some cities, 
ment 


where unemploy- 
“im- 
In other 
cities, customers are looking for an 
American trade 


is severe, signs saying 
ported” irritate shoppers. 


label on 


inion 
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U.S. IMPORTS: 


FINISHED GOODS KEEP RISING 





finished 
manufactures ~~ 


goods they buy. Chicago’s interna- 


tional trade fair (due in July), 
formerly devoted completely to im- 
ports, will split 50-50 with domestic 
displays this year. And Chicago car 
dealers forced cancellation of plans 
for an international auto show. 


ll. Other Side of Coin 


For every retailer that is cutting 
promotion of imported goods, others 
are going into it afresh. The huge 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has staged 
major import fashion shows in sev- 
eral New York’s 
had its first 
said to be a great 
John Shillito Cin- 
Ohio, has staged a fair 
every year since 1953, says 1960’s 


stores recently. 
& Strauss 


fall, 


Abraham 
this 


success, 


fair 
Co. in 
cinnati, 


was the best yet. 

Many important retailers are in- 
creasing their overseas activity 
adding buyers for new lines, open- 
ing new offices. Indeed, more buy- 
ers from the lower-priced stores are 
trekking regularly to Europe for 
fashion. Why? Imported goods still 
have the basic appeal of individu- 
ality, craftsmanship, and competi- 
tive price, whatever the weakness of 
Many for- 
eign suppliers have learned quickly. 
Says one retailer who expects to 
import more this year: “Primarily 


it is a 


the lowest-priced lines. 


matter of developing ou 
The little Italian 
has learned what we 


sources. 


shirt 
maker want. 
As his business has grown, he 
supply it.’ 

What Sells—The popular im- 
port items in the U.S.A., according 
to the Weel 


can 


Busines: Survey, are 


e February 196] 


line ru Week, 


59 1960 


U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


accessories, 


fashion 
knitwear, 


sportswear, 


Italian Paris ready-to- 
wear. 
1961. 


gains 


All have bright prospects in 
still 
American 
Linens, fine china, glass- 
ware, fine silver rank high in con- 
Men’s suits from 
Kong, carpets 
German and 
even 


furniture 
with 


Scandinavian 
popularity 
families. 
sumer esteem. 
Hong 
selgium, 


Britain and 


from and 
Japanese toys are doing well 
growing. 

On the industrial front, the U.S. 
steel 
petition foreign 
The 1959 gave im- 
ports their big chance, and buyers 
committed forward 
orders in 1960 to get steel in 1959. 


industry expects strong com- 
from 


strike in 


suppliers. 


steel 
themselves to 


Last May, the steel industry began 
exporting more mill products than 
it was importing for the first time 
in 17 months. But this may be only 
INTERNATIONAL 
went to 


temporary. As 
MANAGEMENT press, 
men were far from happy about the 
import this 
year from Europe. 


steel 


competition expected 
In other lines, there is consider- 
to what im- 
ports are selling well. One electron- 
feels that 
for the military and 
U.S. industry has the 


manufacturers. 


able disagreement as 
ics company for reliable 
components 
the 


over 


such 
foreign 
Others report that Japan is coming 
highly- 
The 


Chicago industrial area, largest in 


edge 


along with sophisticated 


reliable electronics products. 


the nation, expects tremendous 


growth in industrial imports next 
in consumer 
Dec 31 


year, even more than 
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Elite Leaders Set the Pattern 


> 


~~ , ( 
bate, Why. t 


et, 
L- 


DYNASTIC LEADER strives to tra- 
ditional society. Agriculture is favored, pace of 
industrialization slow. Priority goes to mili- 
tary needs, public works, monuments, pater- 


preserve 


Funds come from the gov- 
ernment, agricultural rents, tariffs, inflation; 
continuity of development depends on govern- 
ment. Higher education is limited to elite 
group. Workers are motivated by loyalty to 
tradition, family, and religion. Change is to- 
ward less paternalism, less elitism. 


nalistic projects. 


MIDDLE-CLASS ENTERPRISER believes in in- 
dividual self-advancement. Industrial pace is 
moderate; priorities are set by profit oppor- 
tunities, individual choices, limited government 
action, military needs. Funds come from sav- 
ings and profits, foreign capital. Continuity 
depends on the business cycle and international 
markets. Social mobility encouraged; educa- 
tion for Workers motivated by 
personal ethic of hard work, money rewards. 
Change is toward group and state action. 


masses. are 


REVOLUTIONARY-INTELLECTUAL insists 
forced-draft industrialization under extensive 
controls. Consumption is held back; large pro- 
portion of national income goes to basic indus- 
try. Manpower drained from agriculture. Edu- 
cation bound to revolutionary ideology, with 
Workers 
are motivated by ideological compulsion—and 
money rewards. 

ogy, more bureaucracy, 

masses, scientists, and managers. 


on 


priority to science and technology. 


Change is toward less ideol- 


more sensitivity to 


COLONIAL ADMINISTRATOR confines indus- 
trialization to of “mother country.” 
Funds come from budget of home country; 
continuity depends on competition for funds in 
over-all budget. Some capital generated by 
taxes; some foreign capital permitted. Work- 
ers motivated by limited compulsion and lim- 
ited acceptance into ruling group—higher edu- 
cation limited to selected candidates. Change 
is toward nationalism, with possible take-over 
by revolutionary-intellectuals. 


interests 


NATIONALIST LEADER works for national in- 
dependence and progress. Goals are set high. 
Priority goes to broad industrial base, defense 
needs, prestige industries. Large sums sought 
abroad with unpredictable results; nationalism 
repels foreign capital when most needed. Edu- 
cation presents a dilemma: general education 
or technical and managerial programs? Ideal 
of nationalism provides motivation for work- 
ers. With progress, change is toward middle- 
class influence; otherwise, revolutionaries gain. 
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THE MEN at left are managers, in 
the broadest sense of the term. 
Taken together, they are the es- 
sence of an important theory of 
economic development, now being 
applied to a far-reaching, interna- 
tional study of industrial growth. 

This study is already helping 
management by contributing fresh 
understanding of the nature of in- 
dustrial change. Among its most 
significant findings is the idea that 
industrial conflict may not be as 
important a social force as most 
people have believed. Indeed, man- 
igement has a much greater influ- 
ence on history than labor. 

e Why the Theory?—Five years 
ago a group of American research- 
ers, backed by a $555,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation, launched 
the Inter-University Study of La- 
bor Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment. So far, 80 researchers have 
been at work in 35 nations; several 
important books have resulted 
(IMD—Mar. ’59). Now the overall 
theory is expounded in Industrial- 
ism and Industrial Man (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1960, $6) by four well-known econ- 
omists, Clark Kerr, John T. Dun- 
lop, Frederick H. Harbison, and 
Charles A. Myers. 

¢ Views of History—When this 
ambitious project was started, the 
two dominant theories were Marx- 
ism and Perlmanism. 

Essentially, Marx restated He- 
gel’s theory that history is a con- 
tinuous process by which ideas— 
and economic institutions—breed 
counter ideas; the result is conflict. 
Hegel held the conflict is then recon- 
ciled by a synthesis, which sets the 
stage for another cycle. Marx re- 
stated the theory in terms of con- 
flicting social classes, rather than 
ideas, and he propounded a his- 
torical sequence: The aristocratic 
society, constituting the “state,” 
gives way under conflict to a mid- 
dle class, which in turn gives way 
to a proletariat. Presumably, man- 
kind then settles down to enjoy the 
fruits of the earth. 

Selig Perlman, an ex-Marxist 
who left Russia before the Revolu- 
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Chrysler Airtemp 
air conditioning is 
a smart business investment ! 


-.. affecting efficiency, overhead and customer relations. 


of Growth 


tion and eventually made his way 
to the U.S.A. (he died in 1959), 
challenged Marx’s “misguided 
faith” in the labor movement. Perl- 
man pointed out that U.S. workers 
had never sought revolution. In- 
stead they sought influence over 
their conditions of work. Revolu- 
tionaries infiltrated the labor move- 
ment, but these were “intellectuals” 
rather than real workers. 

Employers resisted the workers’ 
efforts to achieve job-control, of 
course, and this produced industrial 
conflict. This conflict was construc- 
tive: It remolded industrial society 
and made it more democratic. The 
demands of labor today, Perlman 
postulated, become the rules of so- 
ciety tomorrow. 

In both Perlmanite and Marxist 
theory, great importance is at- 
tached to the role of conflict in in- 
dustrial development. At the outset, 
the Ford group agreed. 

¢ Fresh Insight—On closer look, 
the economists found that labor 
protest is actually on the decline. 
In the mid-20th Century, workers 
do not destroy machines; indeed, 
many labor organizations favor 
faster industrialization, even more 
automation. 

Furthermore, the economists con- 
cluded that labor seldom really 
leads society into the future. “It 
may pull and haul on the leaders, 
but management, broadly defined, 
has the greater role and responsi- 
bility in shaping the course of in- 
dustrialization.” The Ford group 
outlined five archtypes of elite 
leadership (see cartoons) at left. 

Each country’s experience is 
unique to some extent, of course. 
And the point in history also makes 
a big difference. No matter what 
course a nation follows, however, 
the logic of technology determines 
the direction of change. Sooner or 


"| have just been reading my 
accountant’s annual report, and | 
couldn’t be more impressed. One year 
after installing a Chrysler air condi- 
tioning unit, certain improvements in 
my business are clearly visible. Absen- 
teeism, for instance, has dropped. 
general efficiency is higher .. 
production increased ... maintenance 
and repair costs were less than the 
previous year ... employment turnover 
dropped. | noticed a more pleasant, 
relaxed atmosphere when dealing 
with customers—returns that cannot 
be accounted for on a balance sheet. 
At this rate my Chrysler Airtemp 

unit will pay for itself.” 

“Another thing ...| like doing business 
with a reputable manufacturer—one 
that will service me readily when 

| need it, and stand behind all claims, 
If you are considering an air condi- 
tioning installation, why not see what 
Chrysler Airtemp has to offer you.” 


Chrysler Airtemp’s compact room 
units bring luxury and economy to 
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similar bureaucracies, skilled man- y 
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power, state controls, and complex 
Valuable sales franchises available in certain areas. Write for full details to 


patterns of authority and freedom. 
The world is becoming homogenized 

CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S. A. - GENEVA - SWITZERLAND 

P.O. BOX 281 . Mont-Blan« 


by industry, the economists say, 
and the age of ideology is fading 
as time passes. @ 
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for 
WORLD 
INDUSTRY 


Here are some typical 
HARSHAW Products 


CERAMIC—Ceramic Colors for pot- 
tery, glass and porcelain enamel 
decoration—Uverite (Frit Opacifier)— 
Antimony Oxide—Tin Oxide—Nickel 
Oxide — Chrome Oxide Green— 
Cadmium Sulfide—Liquid Bright Gold. 


PAINT, VARNISH, AND PLASTIC 
—Naphthenate Driers and other 
Metallic Soaps (Linoresinates, Octasols, 
Resinates, Soyates)—Cadmium Litho- 
pones — Pigments — CP Cadmium 
Pigments— Mercury Cadmium Pigments 
—Antimony Oxide—Organic and 
Inorganic Dry Colors and Dispersions 
—Vinyl! Stabilizers. 


ELECTROPLATING — Nickel! Salts: 
Sulfate, Chloride, and Carbonate 
—Nickel Anodes—Cadmium Oxide— 
Bright Nickel Electroplating Processes. 


CATALYTIC PROCESSING — Pre- 
formed Catalysts — Boron Trifluoride 
—Hydrofluoric Acid—Nickel Formate 
—Rufert Nickel Catalyst Flakes (for 
vegetable oil hydrogenation). 


MISCELLANEOUS — Hydrofluoric 
Acid—Ammonium Bifluoride—Miscel- 
laneous Fluorides — Copper Chloride 
—Copper Oxide—Copper Naphthe- 
nate—Cobalt Sulfate and Carbonate 
—Manganese Carbonate—Cadmium 
Oxide—Synthetic Crystals (Optical, 
Scintillation, Electronic). 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 E. 97th Street * Cleveland 6, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: HARSHAW-CLEVELAND 


1 ae FREE! 20-page book lists all Harshaw Chemicals 
ai available for export. WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY. 








The Controller 
Expands Role 


His real importance has not 
been fully recognized. 


THE CONTROLLER of an American 
company is often thought of as a 
drafter of reports to management, 
a super accountant or high-priced 
clerk. But in point of fact, the con- 
troller’s office is fast becoming the 
information - intelligence center 
within many U.S. companies. As 
the company official in charge of 
data-processing, his role is natur- 
ally expanding. 

The controller is not fully ap- 
preciated for several reasons. The 
word itself causes confusion. In 
terms of line authority, the con- 
troller does not really control any- 
thing. Rather, he is in charge of 
a staff service that marshals, ana- 
lyzes, and interprets data as a guide 
to his company’s decision-making. 

In big companies, of course, staff 
department heads have line author- 
ity in the sense that several hun- 
dred people may be under their di- 
rection. 

¢ Confusion—Also consider the 
fact that controllers once were 
called comptrollers, a word adapted 
from the French language. When 
comptrollers were in fashion, they 
were little more than glorified ac- 
countants. Trouble is, many Ameri- 
can corporations have charters that 
list a comptroller as an officer, and 
charters are not easy to change. So 
comptrollers still exist. 

And understanding is not helped 
by the profusion of titles in Ameri- 
ci: Susiness. Take a look at the 
memvership of the Controllers Jn- 
stitute of America (CIA). Only 
16° of 4,700 active members have 
titles in which the word controller 
appears, alone or in conjunction 
with another. The rest include 135 
presidents or board chairmen, 110 
executive vice-presidents or finance 
committee chairmen, 200 finance 
vice presidents, 509 other kinds of 
vice presidents, and almost 700 
treasurers. Some of these men un- 
doubtedly are former controllers 
who have gone on to higher jobs; 
still, the controllership function is 
obviously carried out under a 
variety of company titles. 

¢ Controllership—How an indivi- 
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WILL YOUR 
DIESEL SPECS 
DELIVER A REALLY 
DERN ENGINE © 
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Does it have efficient 
2-cycle design? 


If it doesn’t, it’s not really modern. 
The GM Diesel 2-cycle design elim- 
inates power-robbing separate in- 
take and exhaust strokes—delivers 
fast throttle response, high horse- 
power per pound and cubic inch of 
displacement. The short piston 
stroke and moderate piston speed 
reduces piston wear and the elimi- 
nation of reversal of forces on pis- 
tons minimizes bearing wear. You 
save money through faster work 
cycles, more efficient, economical 
operation! 





Does it have afavorable 
weight-to-horsepower 
ratio? 


If it doesn’t, you’re paying for 
metal, not power. Modern 2-cycle 
GM Diesels put out greater horse- 
power per cubic inch than com- 
petitive engines — have one of the 
highest horsepower-to-weight ratios 
in the industry. That means you get 
more for your money—more power, 
less weight. You get more com- 
pact units for greater flexibility 
and portability. 


See your nearest GM Diesel Distributor, or write to your 
nearest General Motors Plant, for complete information on 
GM Diesel’s all purpose power line of engines from 20 to 1280 hp 





Is parts 
interchangeability 
high and service 
readily available? 


If not, you’re paying for it in exces- 
sive inventory costs, greater per- 
sonnel overload, and prolonged 
down-time. GM Diesels have the 
highest parts interchangeability in 
the industry. General Motors 
worldwide facilities assure prompt 
attention to service and parts re- 
quirements. A mechanic who can 
service one GM engine can service 
any other engine of the same series. 
Add it all up: An operation stand- 
ardized on GM Diesels benefits 
from higher parts interchangeabil- 
ity, easier service, faster repairs, 
fewer tools, single source for every- 
thing. That’s real economy! 


GENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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dual company organizes itself de- 
pends on many factors, of course. 
So controllership is best defined in 
somewhat formal terms. The con- 
troller’s main function, according to 
the CIA, is “to establish, coordi- 
nate, and administer, as an integral 
part of management, an adequate 
plan for the control of operations.” 
An 
such 
capital 


“adequate plan’? must cover 
profit planning, 

and financing 
programs, sales forecasts, expense 


areas as 


spending 


budgets and cost standards, along 
with procedures. 

The controller also measures op- 
erating performance against the 
standards created by his plan. His 
on the ac- 
counting system that is built to his 
specifications. If the system does 
not yield the kind of analysis that 
will enable the operating managers, 
with his help, to spot weaknesses 
and opportunities for improvement, 
the controller is not doing the job 
he should be doing. 

What the controller can do about 
any weaknesses he turns up in, say, 
the manufacturing department, is 
something else. Administratively 
he is limited. His duty is to point 
out the weakness; as controller, he 


Success 


here depends 


has no power to order remedies. 

In practice, the controller is ex- 
pected to consult with all levels of 
management, and he seldom hesi- 
tates to point out weaknesses to op- 
erating .managers. As Business 
Week recently observed, it would be 
an obtuse manager who “waited for 
the roof to fall in” before taking 
corrective action. 

¢ Expanding Role—As in other 
professions, much depends on what 
the individual 
and puts 


controller sees in, 
into, his job. But 
trollers in general aim at expanding 
their management role. One point 
in CIA’s formal description of 
duties, as yet seldom carried out in 
“to continuously ap- 
praise economic and social forces, 
and government influences, and in- 
terpret their the 
business.” 


con- 


practice, is 


influence upon 

At a recent CIA conference, one 
advocate of an expanded role ex- 
horted controllers “to relinquish 
the charms of the accounting 
science and discipline our thinking 
toward the management 
We must reject operating duties, 
which would adulterate the high 
work awaiting us.” © 


science. 
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Managers Explore Their 
Decision-Making Role 


But they disagree on the na- 
ture of what many consider to 
be management's basic task. 


“THE ANDREW CARNEGIES and 
Henry Fords and Walter Chryslers 
perhaps never talked much about 

. ‘planning the process of deci- 
sion-making.’ They would have 
wondered what was meant by such 
effusive language. They would sim- 
ply have measured their task by 
finding out what would sell, making 
it so it would sell, and operating so 
they could make a profit.” 

Many of today’s “captains of in- 
dustry” would undoubtedly endorse 
this statement by President Carter 
L. Burgess of the American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co. But Burgess’s 
statement implies correctly that 
management men—including him- 
self—are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in and willing to discuss 
the role of decision-making in a 
business organization. 

¢ Executive Viewpoints—To find 
out what is being said about deci- 
sion-making, a good place to look is 
McGraw-Hill’s new Top Manage- 
ment Handbook (IMD, Jan). This 
volume is organized according to an 
“integrated approach” to the task 
of managing, with contributions 
from 60 of North America’s top ex- 
ecutives. 

One of the key parts of this in- 
tegrated approach is Management 
by Objective, which is composed of 
five elements: Establishing Objec- 
tives, Gathering Information, Syn- 
thesizing Information, Planning, 
and Deciding. Decision-making, of 
course, plays a part in all elements. 
Unlike most discussions of manage- 
ment principles, the writers attack 
their subjects from a_ personal 
standpoint-—neither authors nor 
editors were constrained by con- 
flicting testimony. 

The statement above by Carter 
3urgess is taken from his discus- 
sion of Planning. To Burgess, de- 
cision-making is simply the con- 
necting link between planning and 
action. Perhaps because of wide ex- 
perience in military and govern- 
mental affairs, Burgess puts great 
emphasis on timing and action. 
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From his Washington experience, 
3urgess remembers “an excellent 
plan” that was decided upon favor- 
ably in November: “The plan came 
to naught, however, because the ap- 
proval to act upon it was not handed 
down until the following June.” 

As an opposite example, Burgess 
cites General Eisenhower’s signal 
the Allied invasion of Nor- 
mandy, in the face of unexpected 
weather, as a good action-oriented 
decision, based on a “feel for the 
situation.” 

eIntuition’s Role 3urgess 
makes several references to the in- 
tuitive nature of decisions. And as 
might be expected, this is the most 
controversial aspect of decision- 
making. In reference to planning, 
Burgess recognizes that manage- 
ment can depend too much on intui- 
tion. Here is how he describes his 
first experience in business, with a 
small manufacturing company: “In 
this business, at that time, there 
were no plans—only a series of 
crises, one after another. That situ- 
ation might have been described as 
‘too much instinct’ and not enough 
‘objective analysis’.” 


for 


In his discussion of Information 
Gathering, President Henry Black- 
of Servo Corporation of 
America denies that intuition has 
any role to play in decision-making. 
“The management of a business de- 
pends primarily upon the availa- 
bility of facts,” he says. “The day 
is rapidly passing when the chief 
executive can run his operations by 
intuition, or by the ‘seat of his 
pants.’ .. . Information is the basis 
for making business decisions.” 

A middle 
LeRoy A. 
Otis 
jectives: 


stone 


ground is taken by 
Petersen, president of 
Elevator Co., discussing Ob- 
“Certainly the wisdom 
of assembling as many pertinent 
facts as possible. . . is self-evident. 
Nevertheless, many important deci- 
sions which vitally affect the des- 
tiny of a company are based upon 
nothing more tangible than the 
manager’s judgment exercised in 
the light of experience.” 

«Mark of a Manager—In his 
discussion of synthesis, T. Ross 
Moore, president and general man- 
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What does a Univac computer do on Saturday night? 


It reads. 
Just give it properly programmed information; Univac 


will read a stack of books over a weekend. Nothing to it. 


Furthermore, Univac remembers what it reads. The 
Univac Solid-State 90 can store 50,000 separate facts on 
its magnetic memory drum. 

Univac keeps everything in mind. 

Even more important, Univac can call on its memory 
so fast, we have to use a new way to measure time 
nanosecond (1,000,000,000th of a second). 


a 


G 
s 


Just as an example of Univac’s extraordinary speed, it 
can add or subtract 705,600 numbers a minute 
compare 2,396 12-digit numbers per second. 

And, unlike any other computer, Univac can read, write, 
punch and compute all at the same time. Without losing : 
nanosecond. 


It can 


You can install a Univae system in a room that’s only 
25 by 30 feet. And you can just plug it into almost any 
office current 

Now. What’s your problem? 








ager of Canada’s Anglo-Newfound- 
land Development Co., Ltd., writes: 
“For my part, management means 
decision-making, and the manager, 
be he a foreman in the mill or the 
executive head of a multiplant op- 
eration, is the decision-maker .. . 
Because so much rests on decision- 
making, I believe we might term it 
the ‘mark’ of a manager. 

“T maintain,” continues Moore, 
“that most intuitive things, if we 
understand their processes, can be 
learned. And decision-making is 
largely intuitive.” As evidence that 
the process can be learned, Moore 
states: “The more decisions I make, 
the better is their quality.” 

Moore observes that some 
people seem unable to make deci- 
sions. Some “build fences” around 
their jobs, others are afraid to take 
chances or simply do not want re- 
sponsibility. “When I run _ into 
these situations,” he remarks, “I try 
to peg the man immediately at the 
level to which he has risen. There 
should be no further promotions for 
him. A man unable to make deci- 
sions merely adds a form of paraly- 
sis to any organization.” 

Synthesis, to Moore, is simply the 
creative aspect of decision-making. 
“To achieve greater creative ability 
which leads to better decision- 
making,” he points out, “one needs 
to be utterly saturated with com- 
pany policies, plans, and objectives 
so that these need not be considered 
when trying to put together infor- 
mation in order to arrive at sound 


also 


decisions.’ 

*Smiddy’s Vie w—tThe most 
scholarly discussion of decision- 
making is found in the Handbook 
chapter on Deciding, by Harold 
Smiddy, vice president in charge of 
General Electric’s management con- 
sultation service. Smiddy discusses 
decision-making as a highly compli- 
cated process involving the accu- 
racy of information, intelligence, 
imagination, wisdom, value judg- 
ments, and intuition. 

More importantly, however, 
Smiddy sees the business organiza- 
tion as a decision-making structure. 
And the requirements for good de- 
cision-making are the best argu- 
ment yet advanced for delegating 
authority. 

Smiddy argues that the quality 
of decisions depends on the deci- 
sion-making atmosphere within an 
organization. If top managers con- 
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sider themselves to be the only de- 
cision-makers, with others thought 
of as “doers,” all decisions tend to 
be pushed toward the top. 

The bulk of decisions in a com- 
pany, Smiddy suggests, involve 
questions of work, and are not 
really management problems at all. 
He comments: “Many experienced 
and thoughtful higher-level 
managers have come to realize that 
the quality of decision-making 
would be vastly improved if most 
managers — particularly _higher- 
level managers themselves—would 
make far fewer decisions, reserving 
more time and a better atmosphere 
for unhurried contemplation, and 
consequently for more deeply de- 
cisive treatment of matters rightly 
and legitimately left to their judg- 
ment.” 

As a general principle of business 
organization, Smiddy proposes that 
decisions should be made on the low- 
est level where the necessary skill, 


competence, and information 
reasonably be expected to exist. 
Furthermore, it is top manage- 
ment’s job to make sure informa- 
tion is brought to bear at the points 
where the highest-quality decisions 
can be made. 

«A Philosophy—Decision-mak- 
ing, by its nature, involves a choice 
between alternatives. “The 
pany that moves ahead fastest,” 
Smiddy observes, “is managed by 
men who put forward more, differ- 
ent, and better alternatives.” 

The importance of alternatives 
leads Smiddy to what he calls a 
“philosophy” of 
Good 


can 


com- 


decision-making. 
decision-making requires a 
certain freedom of action to choose 
between alternatives. And because 
an individual needs this freedom, he 
becomes responsible for his deci- 
By responsibility, Smiddy 
means “to act and do things right, 
in the first place, on one’s own in- 
itiative.”@ 


sions. 


Learning to “Think Small’ 


“OUR DIRECTORS could not envision 
a plant as small as the one we de- 
cided to build,” remarked Ralph C. 
Kaiser, general manager of Johns- 
Manville Corp.’s Mexican opera- 
tions. The Mexican plant serves a 
market less than 1% the size of the 
market served by the company’s as- 
bestos materials plant in New Jer- 
sey, U.S.A. 

The general manager of Diamond 
Alkali Co.’s plant in Mexico told a 
similar story to a McGraw-Hill 
World News reporter: “Everybody 
at home told us that to make a 
profit we needed a minimum capac- 
ity at least five times larger than 
we have.” 

eWhat It Takes—These two 
American managers have learned 
from the Mexicans how to operate 
in a small market. Mexican manu- 
facturers have become adept at 
working with a minimum of equip- 
ment and low overhead costs, using 
labor rather than machinery wher- 
ever possible. To compete, the 
Americans are trying to resurrect 
their famous talent for improvisa- 
tion, a talent that may have atro- 
phied from lack of use in their do- 
mestic market. 

As a typical example, the Johns- 
Manville plant needed a special tank 
for storing a low-friction lubricant. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Engineers at U.S. headquarters rec- 
ommended a certain stainless steel 
tank “‘because that is what we have 
up here, and it works the best.” 
Cost of this tank would have been 
about $2,000 in Mexico. Instead of 
following this advice, Kaiser’s men 
scouted around and found a house- 
hold water tank that does just as 
well. The price: less than $20. 

¢ De-Automating—In its U.S. op- 
erations, Diamond Alkali an 
automatic conveyor system to pack- 
age DDT insecticide. In one proc- 
ess, liquid DDT is poured onto a 
belt, dried in a thin layer, and 
chopped into flakes; then the DDT 
is bagged and stacked automati- 
cally. Cost of the system is about 
$50,000, and it turns out DDT much 
too fast for a small market. 

In Mexico, Diamond Alkali uses 
a team of four men on two shifts 
daily to do the same job. The equip- 
ment, including pickaxes and spades 
for breaking up big chunks of DDT 
for grinding, cost $8,000. A_ belt 
and hopper, bought as junk, were 
hooked up to an antique grinder for 
almost nothing. 

¢ Strategy Johns-Manville’s 
Ralph Kaiser sums up his manage- 
ment strategy: “You have to think 
small, adapt, and be flexible to make 
production profitable .. .”"@ 


uses 
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WORLD 


FEDERATION OF— 


INDUSTRIES 


PHILIPS 


ENTREPRENEURS OF KNOWLEDGE 


“At all times the enquiring mind must be free to develop its own activities, free 

to press forward into fields whose ultimate significance may still be obscure?” 

The words of a rare philosophy? No - simply an everyday postulate of the largest 
electronic and electrical manufacturers outside of the U.S. Since the late 1800s, 
when Gerard Philips fused metal to glass, this vision has paid its way. Sometimes the 
quest leads nowhere. Or so it seems at the time: the facts are then stored. 

Years later, when a project needs instant information, Philips draw it from their 
cellar of knowledge, develop-the project without interruption. This cellar is not a 
strong-room. Philips’ knowledge and experience are assets which flow around the 
world through its federation, but they are also available to companies or individuals 
having similar aims. Philips’ attitude is clear: there’s a job to be done, so vast it 
offers scope for all in an expanding market of 2,900,000,000 potential customers. 


mc a 
. 


LIGHT 

ELECTRON TUBES 
COMPONENTS & MATERIALS 
X-RAY EQUIPMENT 

RADIO, GRAMOPHONES, 
TELEVISION 

DOMESTIC APPLIANCES, 
ELECTRIC SHAVERS 
INDUSTRIAL, NUCLEAR 

AND SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 
RECORDS 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS 
CHEMICALS 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
GLASS 

DIAMOND DIES, PLASTICS 


PHILIPS 
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Fast Cessna airplanes are built 
to land on short, rough airfields 


Take the Cessna Skylane for example: it gives you speeds up 
to 170 m.p.h.—yet it needs only 560 feet to land. And you can 
depend on a smooth, safe landing with the spring-steel Land 
O-Matic landing gear. 


Other Cessna features common to the line are huge Para-Lift 
flaps that give you extra lift or “braking”... High-Gliding 
wing for greater lift and stability ... all-metal construction 
for longer life...and a big, luxurious cabin that can be 


quickly converted to carry cargo. And all Cessna airplanes are 


built to pay their own way 


You can choose from 12 Cessna models—there’s one to fit 
your need. To find out how much a Cessna can save you 
call your Cessna dealer, or for further information, write 


Ceasar Aircraft Co., Dept. IM-1l, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED SKYLANE comes with communication 
and navigational radio gear... a full complement of instruments ... 


wheel-speed fairings . 
and many other features 


over-all, 3-color paint... tinted windows... 
priced to save you money. 


we...’ CESSNA 


TWELVE BUSINESS AIRCRAFT... ONE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 
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First Among the Manager's Needs 


With distribution getting top priority, Britain’s T. Wall 
& Sons set out to discover the facts about its own busi- 
ness—the chaotic market for ice cream. 


SOME BUSINESSES are so chaotic 
they seem to defy orderly planning. 
Executives are too harassed with 
day-to-day problems to worry about 
the future; and if there is growth 
of sales and profits as well, they 
have even less reason to care. 

But that planning is not impos- 
sible in a hectic business, and that 
it is worthwhile, is shown by the 
experience of Britain’s T. Wall & 
Sons (Ice Cream) Ltd., a subsidi- 
ary of Unilever Ltd. Like most 
Britons (but with more reason) 
Wall executives could blame much 
of the troubles on the weather: 
Sales of ice cream products have 
actually fluctuated on the order of 
12 times or more from one week to 
the next. 

Three years ago—after over 30 
years of more-or-less haphazard 
growth—T. Wall & Sons’ managers 
faced up to the fact that they did 
not understand the marketing fac- 
tors that influenced the company’s 
business. Nor were they satisfied 
that they knew where the ice cream 
business was headed. 

They felt sure of one thing, how- 
ever: Business prospects never 
looked more promising. The com- 
pany was in good physical condi- 
tion. Vendors on tricycles (“Stop 
me and buy one”) had been re- 
placed by roving retail vans; and 
wholesale vans supplied a growing 
number of shops, restaurants, ho- 
tels, and cinemas. A hundred de- 
pots around the British countryside 
serviced a total of 800 vans. 

«Guide to Expansion—What T. 
Wall & Sons needed was a guide 
to orderly expansion. Manage- 
ment’s decision was to analyze the 
business, part by part, until the 
components of the ice 
cream industry had been identified. 
Distribution given top 
ority. 

The company fortunate to 
have the staff services of Unilever 
at its Specialists from 
Unilever’s work-study center were 
assigned to the job. Some of the 


essential 
was pri- 


was 


disposal. 


details are described in the latest 
issue of Progress, Unilever’s own 
magazine, by work-study experts 
E. F. L. Brech and A. Strachoff. 
“First among the manager’s needs,” 
they emphasize, “is specification 
and measurement. He must have 
facts.” 

In this case, the work-study team 
launched a survey that began with 
a systematic recording, in terms of 
time and money, of every aspect of 
sales and distribution. Observers 
were trained in special techniques, 
adapted from standard methods 
used in production studies. The 
survey started with the basic sales 
transaction. 

Over 4,000 studies were made of 
sales activity in “town, country, and 
seaside, in fine weather and foul.” 
Everything came under observa- 
tion, including the products, wrap- 


The Case for 


Persuading buyers to buy is 


not manipulation, argues mar- 
keting expert Edward C. Bursk 
of Harvard. The excerpt below 


from “Opportunities for Persua- 


If anything, the need for “open 
selling” is even greater in adver- 
tising, which has to depend on 
fleeting impressions amid the 
competition of a multitude of 
sights and sounds. People have 
developed a defense mechanism 
against even noticing ads which 
do not bear on some problem or 
want they already have in some 
degree. .. . It makes sense that 
people will see or hear the mes- 
sage that speaks to them in the 
terms of their own specific every- 
day interests—and one of the 
most important of these is the 
buying of specific products or 
services. So why not at least try 
to make a definite selling impact? 
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pers, containers, refrigerators, in- 
supply 
equipment as 
and display trays. 

As a information 
cumulated, sampling and statistical 
methods brought into play. 
The work-study men looked for pat- 
terns, for the magnitude of varia- 
tions, for the “high 
ments in the marketing of ice 
Regional managers 


voices, sales and vehicles, 


even such clothing 


mass of ac- 


were 


impact” ele- 
cream. repre- 
senting the voice of experience 
were brought into headquarters to 
help evaluate the information. To 
test what appeared to be the domi- 
nant variables, a series of experi- 
ments was mounted. As the work 
progressed, the Unilever authors 
say, “the gradual transition to facts 
and figures provided a common lan- 
guage among the staff, understand- 
ing was fostered and grew, until 
work study men no longer felt like 
specialists...” 

¢ Changes-——An understanding of 
cause and effect led to a number of 


operational changes. Product wrap- 


Open Selling 


Bursk’s contribution to 
The Role of Advertising ( Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Ine., Homewood, 
Illinois, U.S.A., 1960) 


selling brings its own 


sion,” 


argues 


rewards, 


Even if sellers and advertisers 
do not sharpen their skills, just 
doing more selling can be effec- 
tive because it is actually in line 
with the general psychology of 
the buying-selling situation... . 
effort brings 
about a clearer focus on buyers’ 
it helps the seller to 
right 


Increased usually 
motivations; 
seek the 
tively, and so to improve his skill. 

In sum, 


course instinc- 


when a seller ap- 
proaches a buyer more purpose- 
fully, there are two results: (1 
The effort itself has a general 
effect on the buyer’s attitude that 
is favorable; and (2) this in turn 
makes the buyer more receptive 
to specific sales strategy. 





pers redesigned for easier 
identification. The number of units 
in each container was changed for 
easier invoicing; the new “pack” 
led to a new and larger container, 
which gave more protection, was 


were 


easier to handle, and put more “‘pay- 
load” into the retailer’s refrig- 
erator. 

Refrigerator capacity turned out 
to be a critical element in ice cream 
distribution. Efficiency depended on 
replenishing the refrigerators as 
seldom as possible without allowing 
stocks to become too low. Until the 
work-study men went to work, de- 
livery frequency had been set by 
depot staff under the harassment of 
wild short-term but 
growing overall sales. The work- 
study worked out simple 
formulas, easily understood and ap- 
plied, by which the depot managers 
could calculate the best frequency 
rate for the types of outlets and 
weather conditions. Until workable 
routines were found, however, the 
managers were advised to temper 
the formula with their own 
monsense. Depot managers were 
also advised on how much storage 


fluctuations 


center 


com- 


capacity they needed to maintain 





the authority 
on fastening 


everything 
you need 
to fasten 


anything 
with nuts 
and bolts! 


APEX NUT RUNNING TO 


If you run down thousands of nuts a day, or 
just a few... 

lf you use many types and sizes of nuts, or 
just one 

if you use manual or power tools t 
nuts and bolts . 


run down 


Then you can reduce your fastening costs 
by using Apex nut running tools, Catalog 30-A 
lists tools with 4%” to %” hex, square drives; 
Catalog 30-C lists tools with 34” to 342” hex, 
square drives; write for your copy. 


The APEX Machine & Tool Company 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 





Riverdale Sta., Box 54, Dayton 5, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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an adequate inventory of ice cream 
products. And by projecting the 
call-frequency rate into the future, 
it became possible to order new 
vehicles in advance of their need. 

« Assurance The work-study 
men next turned their attention to 
plent facilities; their goal was to 
make the best of existing resources 


while planning for an orderly ex- 
pansion. Now, with distribution 
streamlined, and production facili- 
ties geared to the growing market 
for ice cream, T. Wall & Sons faces 
the future with an assurance that 
is expected of a Unilever company 
—even in an industry considered 
unpredictable. @ 


Rumbles on Madison Avenue 


The traditional 15% commis- 
sion paid to advertising agen- 
cies has been challenged. 


INSTEAD OF being paid directly by 
their clients, advertising agencies 
collect a 15% rebate from publish- 
ers and broadcasters. They are thus 
paid in direct proportion to the 
amount of advertising placed. Ac- 
cording to the president of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies (4As), the commis- 
sion system is “probably the most 
important single thing in the ad- 
vertising business in the United 
States.” He could have added that 
the commission system is becoming 
standard operating procedure 
around the world as well. 

It has been common knowledge, 
however, that some of the bigger 
U.S. advertisers do not like the 
commission system. A few weeks 
ago, a bombshell burst over New 
York’s Madison Avenue. Shell Oil 
Co. (American affiliate of Royal 
Dutch/Shell) announced a fee ar- 
rangement with one of the small, 
growing agencies that specialize in 
unorthodox, “creative” advertising 
(IMD, Apr ’60), Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather. 

¢ Unethical? 
commission system, Shell’s adver- 
tising director, Cyril Martineau, 
charged that agencies’ “vested in- 
terests lie wholly in the direction 
of increasing the client’s commis- 
sionable Further- 
more, said Martineau, “we had come 


Jecause of the 


advertising.” 


to regard the commission system as 
downright unethical.” 

New York’s big 
agencies promptly challenged Mar- 
tineau’s statement. But im- 
than the arguments is 
whether the agreement with Shell 
represents a breakthrough 
payment 
chairman 


Spokesmen for 


more 
portant 


for a 
system. An 
told IMD: 


straight-fee 


agency vice 


INTERNATIONAL 


“Small agencies have worked on a 
fee basis before, and you will prob- 
ably see more fee agreements 
among small agencies. But there is 
not much point in an agency our 
size changing to a fee system— 
our fee would be based on 15% of 
the advertiser’s budget.” 

Apparently, it boils down to this: 
If fee agreements help the smaller 
agencies woo many advertisers the 
size of Shell, the solid front of 
“15% ers” will soon be broken. 

The fee paid by Shell was an- 
nounced vaguely as “25% profit on 
estimated Martineau says 
the Ogilvy agency will get more in 
fees than Shell’s former agency got 
in commissions; but Ogilvy is tak- 
ing over work that cost Shell’s ad- 
vertising department $500,000 a 
year to do itself. 

eStrategy—A new advertising 
campaign is part of Shell’s effort 
to capture a bigger share of the 
U.S. gasoline market. Shell’s share 
has declined from 9.3% in 1953 to 
8.4% last year; consumer surveys 


costs.” 


indicate Shell’s “brand image” had 
begun to deteriorate. In addition, 
over-all growth of the gasoline mar- 
ket is leveling off; thus increased 
sales must be taken away from com- 
petitors. 

Until Shell’s advertising 
budget of $16-million a year was 
dispersed in many different cam- 
through many different 
media. “Dispersion,” Ogilvy 
official told Advertising Age, “has 
made the voice of Shell inaudible.” 
Fully $12-million of Shell’s 
budget will go into medium, 
newspapers. 

The world advertising fraternity 


now, 


paigns 
an 


new 
one 


is anxiously awaiting the new Shell 
which an offi- 
cial promises will be “factual and 
important 
hard 


campaign agency 
serious, 
thodox, 
news” 


looking, unor- 
selling, strong 
and how the system 
works with a big advertiser. @ 


on 
fee 
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from the ports of the world...and back! 





From some 60 countries around the world come the raw 
materials used by Bethlehem. Chrome, tin, tungsten, manganese, fluorspar, hemp, 
rubber, paper pulp and chemicals are just a few of the many items used in our steel 
plant operations. In return, Bethlehem steel in various forms finds its way back to 
many of the ports from which its raw materials came. Bethlehem, buying in many 
countries and selling in many countries, is an enthusiastic participant in world trade. 
Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 4, U.S. A. Cables: 
BETHLEHEM NEWYORK. 


Bethlehem’s great Sparrows Point plant in the Port of Baltimore 
irgest steel mill in the U.S.A. This plant loads products 


for export directly aboard ship at its own docks, 


Offices and Representatives in all Principal Cities of the World 
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Portable System Roll-Forms 
Aluminum Siding at the Site 


This “do-it-yourself” system for 
roll-forming aluminum siding may 
save builders the usuai 10% waste 
that results when factory-made sid- 
ing is cut and fitted on the job site. 
The “Roliton,” as it is called, is a 
portable machine complete with 
aluminum coil; it fabricates either 
.024 or .019 gage of siding, cutting 
it automatically to the lengths 
needed. The system is being leased 
on a five-year basis to U.S. com- 


panies. Roliton Corp., Aluma Kraft 
Mfg. Co., 1330 North Rock Hill Rd., 
St. Louis 17, Mo., U.S.A. 


Rustproof Metallic Coating 


A new metallic paste called Meta- 
life T.X. has for 
long-term rustproofing of iron and 
steel. The paste liquefies when ap- 
plied, then within six 
hours to form a metal coating. Two 
coats are said to deposit about 4 
kg metal/square meter. Metalife 
Liquid Metals Ltd., Station Sq., 
Harrogate, Yorks, England. 


been developed 


solidifies 


Machine Seals Objects 
in Polyethylene “Armor” 


The advantages of polyethylene 
as a packaging material (see Tech- 
nology) are exploited in a new ma- 
chine called Poly-Tite. The machine 
vacuum-seals small items in a poly- 
ethylene skin so that they are held 
rigid and do not get broken or 
scratched—a particular advantage 
for moving companies. Items to be 
packed are placed in the machine 
on a special corrugated cardbeard 
base with a thin polyethylene coat- 


ing. A polyethylene sheet cut from 
a large roll on the machine is then 
lowered over the items, and the elec- 
trical and vacuum 
process does the rest. Machines for 
Packaging Co., 333 N. Bayshore 
3luvd., San Mateo, Calif., U.S.A. 


heat-sealing 


Two New Copying Machines 
Use Electrostatic Process 


Two U.S. manufacturers have de- 
veloped relatively compact copying 
machines using the dry, one-step 
electrostatic process. This tech- 
nique results in good-quality, per- 
manent copies of any original docu- 
ment, including half-tones 
colored or solid areas. 

The larger of the two machines, 
the Electro-Stat, comes from 
American Photocopy Equipment 
Co., 1920 W. Peterson, Chicago, III. 
It is about the size of a table-top 
TV set. BBM Photocopy Mfg. 
Corp., 42 West 15th St., New York, 
N. Y., are the manufacturers of the 
other, typewriter-sized machine. 
Both machines have their own spe- 
cial paper, with the BBM machine 
using a 120-meter roll of copy paper 
rather than cut sheets. 


and 





LOOKING 
FOR A 
SOUND 


BUSINESS 


INVESTMENT? 
THEN CONSIDER VEGETABLE OIL EXTRACTION 


Pressing oleaginous seeds and nuts offers stable, profit- 
able returns in almost every country in the world. In fact, 
the industrial health and growth of a country often is 
dependent upon its production of vegetable oils and 
meals. End uses of these oils include such products as 
oleomargarine, shortening, salad oil, soap, lubricants and 
paints. Oil meals are in wide demand for animal feed. 

When considering vegetable oil extraction, investigate 


Anderson High Capacity Expellers*. 


For they extract 


more oil from the seed . . . leaving a highly concentrated, 
nutritious, protein rich meal with a toasted flavor and 
aroma desired by all animals and stock feeders. Meals 


are produced at the lowest cost . . 
returns. 


. yet offer high financial 


Write on your letterhead for complete details on the 
profitable business of pressing of oil bearing seeds and 
nuts with Anderson High Capacity Expellers. 


2 THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BASIC ECONOMY CORPORATION 


1962 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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A beautiful way to be practical... because Taunus transiates streamlining 
into terms of economy, comfort and outstanding performance; into the smooth, functional lines 


that lower wind resistance to a minimum and allow the true economy of a well designed engine 
to become visible. You find it as reserve power for immediate acceleration: as a safety factor in 
overtaking; in your increased savings on petrol. 2-door, 4-door or Turnier Station Wagon, this 


is streamlining that makes engineering and economic sense - as you'll find when you drive 


The New Taunus 17M 


HOR 
a a wm 


from of Germany 
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services to London fly... 


a 


Uruguayans youthfully 


Americans amiably Brazilians brilliantly Panamanians poisedly 


Or any cargo anywhere 
Fly by Rolls-Royce 707 or Comet jetliner or jet- 


prop Britannia. Whether you choose luxury First 
Class or low-fare Economy, it costs less than you 
think by BOAC —and there are no tips or extras e e ® ta es g care 0 vou 
to pay 7 
Consult your local Travel Agent or any cal BOAC office 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION witeH ASSOCIATE AIRLINES 
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@ MEN AND COMPANIES 





A World Approach to Selling 


French firm does battle with 


U.S. giant—and grows. 


THAT THE FRENCH are displaying 
a new élan in world markets is ap- 
parent to anyone—whether he reads 
export statistics, or merely runs 
into Parisians traveling in 
business centers abroad. A case in 
point is Compagnie des Machines 
Bull. Having planted its marketing 
roots firmly in Western Europe, it 
is this year aiming its competitive 
efforts at the Americas. 

Guiding these efforts are the two 
men shown at right, Joseph Callies, 
Bull’s president and board chair- 
man, and Georges Vieillard, execu- 
tive vice-president. Their chief 
stock-in-trade is the machine they 
are looking at, Bull’s general-pur- 


pose Gamma 3 computer. Callies 
have 1,000 


more 


and Vieillard sold 
Gamma computers of various sizes 
in continental Europe since they 
began making these machines eight 
ago. This has been 
against stiff competition, mainly 
from the U.S.A.’s giant Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp. 
«Dynamic Team 

credit Bull’s 
combination of electronic engineer- 


years done 


Observers 
France success to a 
ing and the aggressive commercial 
generated by Callies and 
Vieillard. French technical break- 
throughs in the past often have re- 
unexploited, or they 
been left to others to exploit. 


policies 


have 
Cal- 
lies and Vieillard have not let this 
happen at Bull. They work as a 
team at a level that one French fi- 


mained 


nancial man has described as “dy- 
namic conservatism.” 

This teamwork has resulted in 
an aggressive campaign to sell out- 
side of Europe. You see the strategy 
in these moves: 

Establishment of a_ wholly- 
owned subsidiary in New York, an 
office that is handling 
about Bull’s office 
computers, and also looking for a 
for the 
(Last year Bull ended its 


inquiries 
machines and 


new U.S. partner French 


company. 


CALLIES and Vieillard (glasses) in- 
spect all-purpose Gamma 3 computer. 


10-year tie with Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp.) 

Establishment of a sales sub- 
sidiary in Brazil, with headquarters 
in Rio de Janeiro and branch offices 
in Brasilia and Sao Paulo. 

—The signing of a $3-million 
order for half a dozen computers 
with Argentina’s national petrol- 
eum company, YPF. 

¢ Earlier Exports—Bull is not a 
complete newcomer to markets in 
the Americas. The company’s first 
export outlet, in fact, was set up 
in Buenos Aires in 1934, and it has 
had an active sales agent in Mexico 


ale 


City for years. Moreover, its now- 
ended agreement with Remington 
Rand resulted in annual sales of $4- 
million worth of Bull punched-card 
machines in the U.S.A. 

But none of Bull’s past experi- 
ence involved selling high-priced 
equipment — far 
different from selling conventional 
office machines. It requires an ex- 
tremely close relationship with cus- 
tomers, a highly-trained traveling 
staff, expert selling—and service. 

Bull’s recent deal with YPF, for 
example, which giant 
Gamma 60 valued at $1-million, was 


data-processing 


includes a 





() 
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TIES ANYTHING 
10 times faster 


Materials which demand ‘handling 
with care”’ or sturdy items which take 
rough handling are tied properly and 
fast—10 times faster than by hand by 
Bunn Package Tying Machines. Have 
you investigated the time you can save 
and the cost reductions you can realize 
by converting to machine tying? Thou- 
sands of companies are reaping ma- 
chine tying benefits now. 


Bunn machines tie: small packages, 
large bundles, containers, soft and hard 
goods, publications, meats, and spe- 
cialty items. You name it and the odds 
are a Bunn machine can tie it for you 

. faster, tighter and at lower cost 
than any other means. 


This slip-proof, tamper-proof knot 








Only a Bunn Tying Machine 
gives you these advantages: 


Ten times faster than hand tying. 
Cuts twine costs by as much as 30%. 


Ties virtually anything that can be tied 
by hand, regardless of shape. Adjusts 
automatically to package size. 


Anyone can operate. No experience or 
training needed. 


Wheels easily from one location to 
another. 


Little or no maintenance. More than 50 
years of proved field service. 

Free illustrated brochure explains how 
you can cut your tying costs. Use the 
handy coupon below. No obligation. 


always says, “Tied by Bunn.” 





PACKAGE TYING MACHINES 
for over half a century 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 Vincennes Ave., Dept. IMD-26!, Chicago 20, Ili 
Export Depts 10406 S. Western Ave., Chicago 43, ill, 
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FREE BROCHURE 


B. H. BUNN CO., Dept. !MD-261 
7605 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. 


Please send free brochure which illustrates how we 
may cut costs with a Bunn Package Tying Machine. 


Nome 


Company — 











Address __ 





+ ee ——— State 








handled largely by sales and tech- 
nical people sent out from Paris, 
even though the company 
sales agent in Buenos Aires. 

«Past Growth—The “dynamic 
conservatism” of Callies and Vieil- 
lard is best understood against a 
background of the company’s his- 
tory. In its 29 years, Bull has 
rarely built a new plant from the 
ground up. It has absorbed sub- 
contractors through exchange of 
stock, and thereby pieced together 
its present network of factories. 

Vieillard launched the company 
in 1931 with $5,000 in borrowed 
capital. An adding-machine engi- 
neer at the time, he had acquired 
rights to punch-card patents devel- 
oped by the Norwegian engineer 
Frederik Bull. When faced with 
tough competition from IBM, he 
quickly sought financial help from 
the Callies family—whose paper 
concern also was getting IBM com- 
petition in the perforated card busi- 
ness. The Callies family still con- 
trols about 70% of Bull stock. 

Despite its growth, Bull has 
many earmarks of a small company. 
For example, employees are ex- 
tremely well informed not only 
about their own company but about 
the competition. On all levels of 
Bull officialdom you find men who 
can recite IBM’s history, 
levels, sales statistics. 

¢The Outlook — The Callies- 
Vieillard sales approach already has 
begun to pay off. Sales have been 
rising steadily for the past two 
years—to nearly $80-million in 1960 
—and almost all of the increase has 
come from new export business, 
mainly in West Europe. 

Callies and Vieillard expect that 
their next surge in sales will come 
in the Americas, particularly in the 
U.S.A. When they eventually find 
a new U.S. partner, they aim to 
cepture 5% of the U.S. computer 
market. They also plan on compet- 
ing vigorously with IBM and others 
in Latin America. 

Though the stress at the moment 

is on the Americas, Bull is not les- 
sening its sales pressure in Europe. 
The big move in this region in 1959 
was the creation of De La Rue 
3ull Machines in London, jointly 
with British interests. The new 
subsidiary will be selling Bull’s full 
line of equipment in Britain—and 
perhaps eventually throughout the 
Commonwealth. @ 


has a 


price 
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Your link with Alcoa, world’s leading producer of aluminium: Alcoa 
International HJ Through Alcoa International, the world’s foremost aluminium re- 
search, development and production facilities are yours. Alcoa offers high-quality aluminium 
in a great diversity of shapes and forms and helps you to use it with technical assistance 
based on 72 years’ experience. Call on Alcoa International, world-wide source for all 
products of Aluminum Company of America, or write Department 1900-B ... 


ALCOA INTERNATIONAL, INC., 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Subsidiary of Aluminum Company of America 
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First the miner digs...with pick, jackhammer, explosive blast. He brings in a load rich with possibilities, yet 


much work remains to be done... by quick-acting chemicals which separate the valuable mineral from the 
worthless rock. In mining, as in other fields, Dow chemicals and Dow technology are the new tools which speeci 
processing, by-pass laborious physical operations, help industry 

create better products at lower cost. 





Thriving Hybrid Expands 


With tourism its big income 
earner, American Express seeks 
new ways to make money. 


BEST KNOWN for its ubiquitous 
Travelers Cheques, and as a “home 
away from home” for Yankee tour- 
ists overseas, the American Express 
Co. is a unique institution. It is a 
travel freight-forwarder, 
bank, finance company, and invest- 
ment house all rolled into one. 
While this hybrid has been, and 
is, now profitable, there are those 
who believe it must move faster to 
keep up with changing markets 
and opportunities—throughout the 
world. And its new president, How- 
ard L. Clark (right), who at 44 is 
the youngest chief executive in the 
company’s 169-year history, is de- 
termined to the growth 
rate. While Clark is anxious to pre- 


agency, 


step up 


serve the company’s public image 
in tourism and finance, he is intent 
on expansion. For example: 
He plans to increase profits 
provided by Amex’ operations, par- 
ticularly in foreign banking. 

He is that Amex’ 
unprofitable lines, most notably its 


credit card, can be profit-makers. 


convinced 


He is searching for new ven- 
tures that 


crease earnings. 


could conceivably in- 
Paradoxically, the company’s ex- 


cellent growth rate (its earnings 
have increased at a compound rate 
of about 10% a 
sponsible for Amex’ 


now in diversifying. 


year) may be re- 


slowness up to 


Clark recognizes that Amex’ fu- 
ture depends not only on external 
factors—like the demand for travel 
the trend in 


but on its internal drive, on 


and world interest 
rates 
meet 
and, if possible, to generate new de- 
mands for its funds 
His willingness to listen, and to 
delegate, has won him a lot of sup- 
port among the postwar generation 
of Amex management. 

First on the list 
national 


management’s own ability to 


and talents. 


is Amex’ inter- 
The 


offices in 15 


banking operations. 
has 40 
foreign countries, 


company now 
the only 
U.S. bank chartered to do business 
in Austria, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, and Pakistan. 

¢ Flexible Banking—Clark is the 
first to admit that Amex poses no 


and is 


Greece, 


Howard L. Clark 

immediate threat to the big U.S. 
banks which have extensive foreign 
feels that it can 
earn a reputation as a flexible spe- 
cialty bank that provides funds and 
expertise to a 


operations. But he 


vide range of busi- 
nesses. He is convinced, for in- 
stance, that Pakistan is “wide open” 
for good investments. India also is 


regarded as a growth area for 
Amex’ banking and other activities. 
And 


into 


he is encouraging expansion 
Latin the 
company has neglected heretofore. 

¢ Travel, Too—He also is instill- 
ing a new look in the travel depart- 
ment, to get Amex to play a bigger 
part in reaching the mass market. 
Clark would like to see more for- 
eign tourists visit the U.S.A. At 
present, Amex obtains most of its 
travel from 
going abroad, though an increasing 


America, an area 


business Americans 


amount is represented by foreign- 
ers touring other countries. 

In addition to all these plans, 
Amex, under Clark, already has its 
fingers in other ventures. It 
19% of Hertz 
International, 


owns 
American 
Ltd., the 
has formed a 


Express 
car rental 
concern. It foreign 
unit in 
with Thomas De La 
Ltd., that is 
Britain and may eventually expand 
into Europe. And this 
joined the U.S.’s C.L.T. 
Corp. in a partnership to engage in 


armored car partnership 
Rue and Co., 
now in business in 
year, it 


Financial 


consumer and commercial financing 
abroad. This combine is forming a 
holding company, based in Switzer- 
land, which will 
nance funds in 
Week, 


control sales fi- 
other countries. 
Nov 26, 1960, p 


Busine SS 
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The miner symbolizes the role of Dow research 
in the chemistry of mining. The strawberries? 
They stand for agriculture, another field where 
Dow chemicals contribute to abundance. The 
background stress pattern represents Dow lead- 
ership in plastics for modern living 


Plastic film manufacturers can make films of 
the highest quality with excellent clarity, gloss 
and toughness with Dow's three new polyethylene 
formulations. 


Modern Dow molding plastics give manufactur- 
ers a wide choice of properties, such as tough- 
ness, gloss, heat and impact resistance. 


Dow is the chemical companies’ chemical com- 
pany, markets hundreds of basic and intermedi 
ate chemicals for processors around the world 


f 


DOW CHEMICAL 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED S.A. 





The Story so far... 


Way back in Grandfather’s day, 
Grandfather bought a Dodge. 


Practically everyone envied him this 


f DEPENDABILITY { 


The dear, old-fashioned horse used to be man’s best 
friend until it was replaced by the Dodge and other 
horseless carriages, which were quickly found to have 
even greater qualities of endurancé and dependability. 
The reasons speak for themselves — after all, creating 
a horse is still a pretty hit or miss business. But 
creating a Dodge never was and never will be. Every 
Dodge car has this world-famed, in-built depend- 


ability. It saves you money—and your temper! 


f ECONOMY 3 


Whichever Dodge you buy, and you can go as de 


luxe as the magnificent Polara, you get economy. 
Dependent, naturally enough, on how you drive and 
the power you buy. But economy you get. No gas 
wasted. Real pleasure from every fill-up you make. 
Remember everyone has to eat, even Dodge 


engines. The Dodge claim for economy is linked with 


DART —-Finer than ever for “61. 


FINE PRODUCTS FROM 
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fine automobile and soon practically 


everyone bought a Dodge. This went 
on and on and is going 


on right now as we 


Dodge dependability. That proves another economy MAG N 3 + EN CE 
when you benefit from lower maintenance costs and 
a high re-sale price from a car that’s built to stand Any man who wishes to feel the excitement that real 
up to the march automobile magnificence brings had better take a 
of time. look at the *61 Dodge range. That's what other 
people will be doing if you become the owner of 
a Polara, Dart or Lancer. In the entire and honour- 
able history of Dodge we have never made an 
extravagant claim, but we can find no better 
words to describe our “61 Dodge than, THE 
GREATEST DODGE EVER MADE. We feel that 
way about them and we built them that way. In 
beauty of form and line, in the smooth, silk-cushion- 
ed purr of their power plants, you'll recognise 
exclusiveness from the first minute of your test drive 
in any *61 Dodge. You’d better book that test run 


: , : — en 
Beauty, they say, lies more than skin deep. Certainly with your Dodge dealer now. 


the beauty of Dodge goes way beyond body styling. 
We may be the romantics of the automobile business 
but we believe there’s a special sort of beauty 

in the way skilfully engineered mechanical 

parts move harmoniously together, in the 

precision with which an engine pours out 

power. And we are proud of our insistence on this 
inner beauty. We believe it pays, and we believe every 
Dodge owner feels reassured by it. On the surface HAPPY EVER AFTER 
Dodge beauty shows itself in styling that expresses 

character—and not merely decorates a_ wheeled 


From the moment you take your new Dodge-built car 


— i ca a 
machine. Polara, Dart, Lancer are highly individual on the road you have a permanent reservation on 


expressions of the best in automotive design, and in the happiness. It will be with you every mile of every trip 


61 Dodge range you'll find styling that expresses you. you make. Arrange now to visit your Dodge Dealer! 


7 To be continued in 1962 j 
LANCER — the totally NEW compact by Dodge. POLAR A — the greatest Dodge ever built! 
CHRYSLER INTERNATIONAL S.A. PQOLARA - DAR) 
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@ SPECIAL REPORT 





Japan Charts a New Course 


More growth—and the heady air of competition 


and on the pages that follow 


The Japanese trader sets an ambitious target 


A new kind of management man appears 


Small businessmen strive for more efficiency 


N'* MONTH, the Japanese Diet—-or parliament 
begins wrestling with one of those dismally com- 
plex problems that come 


to all representative govern- 


ments: a new tariff system. But while the resulting 


political outcry is likely to be loud and possibly un- 


pleasant, the move toward tariff reform is a herald 
if big changes to come in 
had 


now 18 


Japan 
Japan has not 
1912. Only 


ages” of trade, and for 


revision of its tariff 
the “dark 
1931 is 


restric- 


majo} 
since it coming out of 
the first 


imports 


time since 


from direct 
tariff 
which does not even include many modern products 


toward freeing 


That 


moving 


tions is why the 50-year-old structure 


was never changed. It was merely ignored 


Setting up a modern tariff 
the problems 


that 


structure is just one of 


coming with “liberalization” —jiyuka, 


mystic Japanese word interpreted by so many 


people in so many different ways—to which the con- 
Minister Hayato 
But in essence, it means freeing the 
myriad 


servative 
Ike la Is 


economy of 


government of Prime 
pledged. 
restrictions on trade, investment, 
Jiyuka is the great adventure that Japan 
embarks upon in the 1960s 

Not that the Japanese 
the 1950s. No other nation has attained a rate of 
World War II to match 
in the years since 1951, Japanese manufacturing out- 
put has 


production 


economy has done poorly in 


growth since Japan’s. Just 


tripled, gross national product has jumped 
120 To the 
stimulus of the Korean War, and the world trade boom 
of the mid-’50s helped. But 


due to its own 


ove be sure, American assistance, 


to a large extent, Japan’s 


growth is enormous investment, an 


stable 


abundant, diligent, and literate labor force, 


finance, and an expansionist philosophy 

Statistics do not tell the Visit, if vou can, 
the Fourth Tokyo International Trade Fair (April 17- 
May 7), encamped in some of the best examples of 
Japanese modern of the 
the Promise of the 
past, the trade fair 
helps to set the mood of both industry and the people. 
This year, the 


story. 


architecture, near the heart 


city. The slogan this year is “See 


Golden Sixties’—and as in the 


mood is one of dynamic 


promise of the 


expansion. 
You can see the new Japan in a 
thousand other ways—the apartment 


houses spring- 
. the 
. booming sales 


ing up in rice fields abutting the large cities 


mounting millions of television sets .. 


of washing machines in a nation where, five years ago, 


people said they could not be sold the exquisite 
genius of Japanese electronics the modern, air- 
conditioned Tokyo office buildings ... a bustling stock 
market in which all classes of society are taking part. 
It is almost impossible to exaggerate the changes tak- 
ing place in Japan. 


OLITICS? Despite its great progress, Japan is beset 
P with political and social uneasiness. Last year’s 
rioting, the political assassination, the sense of re- 
bellious insecurity on the part of youth are all mani- 
festations of malaise. Better living seems not to have 
slowed the search of the Japanese for a new national 
faith; they have not yet sorted out the contradictory 
values that come from such divergent sources as their 
tradition, the U. S. 
the postwar experiment in democracy. 


own authoritarian Occupation, 

It is the paradox of Japan not to know where it is 
going politically, but to be quite sure where it is going 
economically. Is there a threat of communism? INTER- 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT asked many this 
question. One of them was Hidezo Inaba, the highly- 
and both to the Ikeda 
regime and to the opposition Socialists, a veteran of 
years of service with government and industry. He had 
this optimistic view: 


Japanese 


respected economist adviser 


“In a broad sense, I believe that capitalism has been 
steadily absorbing certain aspects of socialism, and 
communism, in turn, has been showing signs of taking 
in some features of capitalism. ... z Accordingly, Japan 
will in the future gradually the 
through a economic process 


overcome threat 


high growth and by 
steadily expanding its social security system and cor- 
recting inequalities of income. In fact, there is already 
a pronounced trend in this direction.” 


ROWTH, then, is apparently considered an impor- 
G tant part of the prescription for Japan. And with 
characteristic thoroughness, the Japanese have mapped 
out ambitious goals. 


Prime Minister Ikeda has proposed nothing less than 
doubling the national income over the next ten years, 
providing a 90% rise in the real income of a popula- 
tion that will add about nine-million people during 
that period. He is convinced that a combination of 
ample labor, an exceedingly high rate of capital for- 
mation (it has been running at about 30% of gross 
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for the 1960s 


national product), and strong exports, should make 
this possible. Hidezo Inaba 
factor, the great investment opportunities created by 
rapid technological innovation in Japan. 

The most revolutionary suggestion in Ikeda’s pro- 
gram is that Japan’s farm population, including 40% 
of the labor force, must be haived in the next decade. 
Though farmers are already moving to the city, Ikeda 
hopes to speed the transfer by promoting mechaniza- 


stresses, as a favorable 


tion and increased size of land-holdings 

The economic analysts believe Japan’s economy is 
maturing. It is shifting from a labor-intensive, light 
industrial and agricultural base to a capital-intensive, 
heavy And it may also be shifting 
slowly from a labor-abundant economy to one of full 
employment. A_ recurring among Japanese 
planners is the expected decrease of new additions to 
the work force after 1965, particularly in the manu- 
facturing Japan must somehow learn the 
secret of higher labor mobility—and higher labor pro- 
ductivity. 


industry base. 


worry 


sector. 


Already you hear Japanese businessmen worrying 
that rapidly-rising wages will weaken their competi- 
tive advantage in world markets (one recent study 
showed wages in 252 large companies up 9.8% in one 
year). They wonder if Ikeda’s ambitious growth rate 
maintained without inflation. To this, most 
outsiders would cite the big differential that still exists 
between wages in Japan and those in other industrial 
countries. But an outsider would have to admit that a 
narrowing of the wage gap may be 


can be 


in train. 


J APAN’S WORRIES about losing its competitive ability 


sound odd to the foreigner accustomed to the 
“cheap-labor” stereotype. Yet these fears are very real 
to the Japanese. It is a that 
‘while Japanese are aggressive traders on world mar- 
kets, they have little confidence in their ability to com- 
They look to their 
rigid system of subsidies, dual prices (high at home, 
export quotas and con- 
trols, and cheaper labor to make up for what they be- 
lieve is their antiquated technology, lack of 
markets, their dearth of raw materials. 


national characteristic 


pete on anything like even terms. 
to finance low prices abroad), 
their 


There is some ground for those fears: 
be seen in the U.S., 


An example 
where at least one American 
and 


can 
manufacturer, re-tooled mechanized, is finding 
ways to compensate for lower Japanese assembly costs 
in the radio business. 

This is why many Japanese fear the liberalization 
program. For a generation, their industry has been 
geared to compromise between modern methods in the 
big companies and the wasteful use of cheap labor in 
the small handicraft industries that exist alongside. 
Japan operates something like a wartime convoy where 
the faster ships move at the speed of the lowest. 

But more Japanese are becoming convinced that 
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liberalization will be good for Japan, and will create 
a more competitive domestic market that, in turn, will 
spur greater productivity and higher efficiency. 
Pressure from Japan’s trading partners has helped 
force the issue. Liberalization is a world trend, and 
Japan—depending heavily on trade with the West 
cannot afford to be out of step. 
its gradual program 


and still 


Last June, Japan announced 

And while there was 
that the 
far enough, fast enough, liberalization is beginning. 


for freeing imports. 
is) much criticism Japanese are not going 
As of January, many raw materials were freed; in a 
few months textile liberalization begins, to be followed 
over the next two years by machinery, machine tools, 
tires, woolens, chemicals, and so on. Japan has prom- 
ised the members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
& Trade to free 80% of its imports over three years. 

It should be that 


freeing imports is to put 


the Japanese version of 
the “AA” list 

foreign exchange on applica- 
tion to the Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
MITI), 
Some of Japan’s “free-traders” 


noted 
them on 
automatic allocation of 
the all-powerful czar of Japanese business, 
object to this, arguing 
that imports should be freed with no such strings to 
MITI attached. 

However 


unsatisfying to the liberalization 
idea seems to be taking hold. You begin to see Ameri- 
the 


with the government tobacco monopoly. 


some, 


can cigarettes in lepartment stores, competing 
Chere is more 
foreign liquor, even a few British woolens (and Japan’s 
woolen makers are among the loudest protectionists). 
The machine tool industry, also highly protectionist, 
now reluctantly agrees to more rapid introduction of 
foreign competition (though that industry, like others, 
can probably count on tariffs and other special aids if 
the competitive 


Japan has also said 


weather gets too severe 
it would remove some of the re- 
exchange transactions and on 


strictions on foreign 


foreign investment in Japan. Some progress has been 


made—for example, the Japanese government has 
lifted the old 
Japanese companies. 
du Pont 
50-50 joint ventures with leading Japanese concerns 

gut the traditional 


foreign investment is 


limit of 30% on 
One 


holdings in 
U.S.A.’s giant 
nths entered 


foreign 
The 


three m 


result 


has over the past two 


aversion to direct 
The 
is delicately 
constantly being adjusted by MITI 
be disturbed. 


Japanese 
still 


strong 


competitive 


structure of Japanese industry balanced, 


so that it will not 
Thus the prospective foreign investo 
offers the 
local firm with which he is negotiating, but is also sub- 


is not only examined in terms of what he 


ject to searching studies as to how his investment will 


affect the local firm’s competitors 


T IS BY NO MEANS CLEAR how far Japan will go in the 
| great adventure of jiyuka. But it is clear that a new 
direction has been charted. 
of McGraw-Hill’s chief 
“new feeling in the air.” 

He adds: “There 


now who do not at 


in the words 


Tokyo a 


And there is 


correspondent in 


this 
lip service to liberaliza- 


are few people in country 


least pay 
tion. And in Japan, where forms count for everything, 
that 


is something of a victory 


turn the page for more Japan 


4) 





ill The Trader Sets a Target 





| Though soaring exports have not regained prewar market share . . . 
| 
| 
} 


Japan's exports, millions of U.S. dollers 
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... they consist of higher-quality, more diversified products . . . 


percent of total exports 
50% | 


1934/36 
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textiles metal machinery drugs minerals others 
products chemicals 


... that find the best markets in more industrialized areas. 


percent of total exports 


75% | 


1934/36 
1960 


mainland China 


7 Southeast Asia 
— / 


Asia Europe No.America So.America Africa* Oceania 


*1960 includes ships to Liberian registry 











source: Ministry of International Trade & Indu 


INTERNATIONAL 


IF NATIONAL INCOME is to double 
in the decade to come, Japan’s ex- 
ports must rise from about $4,000- 
million in 1960 to more than $8,- 
500-million in 1970. The task is 
immense; some would say impos- 
sible. Yet everywhere, the Japa- 
nese trader is pressing ahead: 

The latest floating industry 
fair, due back this month from 
Southeast Asia; | 

The new Japanese department 
stores, full of tasteful, quality 
merchandise, in New York and 
other centers; 

The big pieces of electrical 
equipment, as well as other capi- 
tal goods, being shipped to the 
U.S.A. and elsewhere: 

The new branch plants over- 
seas, combining Japanese _ tech- 
nology and components with local 
labor and materials, such as Sony 
Corp.’s radio factory in Ireland, 
plans for more auto factories and 
textile mills in Asia and Latin 
America. 

Clearly the trader of the 1960s 
is far different from that of the 
1930s. And perhaps more success- 
ful: In ten years, Japan has raised 
the value of its exports fivefold; 
volume of exports has increased 
over threefold while total world 
trade volume has risen only 46%. 
Slowly, Japan is rebuilding its pre- 
war share of the world market (see 
charts, left). 

These striking gains encourage 
those who believe that Japan can 
reach its 1970 goal. After all, they 
argue, the gains were made in the 
face of loss of markets, discrimina- 
tion, technological backwardness 
born of Japan’s wartime isolation. 

Yet many of Japan’s export prob- 
lems remain, and the next ten years 
may be at least as hard an uphill 
climb as the past. 

¢ Problems A fundamental 
problem is Japan’s unique place 
among the industrial nations. Un- 
like the Europeans who to a large 
extent “live off each other,” and the 
Americans who have Latin America 
and Canada, the Japanese have no 
large, stable market close at hand. 
Communist rule has cut off China. 
South Asia moves so slowly toward 
higher living standards that in the 
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Business with your shoes off 


Tradition makes the teahouse Japan’s business 
conference room. Seated on the straw mat 
floor, business becomes less urgent, talk more 
pleasant. 
susiness customs in Japan fascinate the 
overseas buyer and sometimes perplex him 
too. That’s why many buyers deal through 
Mitsubishi Shoji. 


Doors open quickly to this big trading com- 


General Importers & Exporters 


pany which has been on the job since Emperor 
Meiji decided to go Western. Affiliation with 
scores of Mitsubishi companies in light and 
heavy industry provides the source for a 
wide variety of products. 


Profits in trading with Japan are much better 
than average. Mitsubishi Shoji is helping 
many buyers to realize these profits. 


MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 


Head Office: Mitsubishi Shoji Bidg., Marunouchi, Tokyo Overseas Trade Network: GO major cities of the world 
See us at T.1.7.F., April 17-May 7 
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SKILLED 
MANPOWER, 
CREATIVE 
ENGINEERING 


Skilled manpower and creative engineering is the essence of 
progress which today rules the Seven Seas. This progress is 
constantly evident in the new luxury passenger ships, the 
rapid passenger-cargo ships, the sleek tankers, ore and bulk 
carriers dotting the globe. The Mitsui ships stand out anywhere 

everywhere, in fact, where there’s water. And each ship is the 
symbol of Mitsui manpower and engineering, skill and creativity 
without peer today and unchallenged tomorrow. 





B & W Diesel-Engine Licensee 


Escher Wyss Gas-Turbine Licensee 


Mrsul 


Head Office: Mitsui Main Building, Nihonbashi, Tokyo, Japan Cables: 

MITUIZOSEN TOKYO Works: Tamano, Okayama Prefecture, Japan Cables: 
MITUIZOSEN TAMANO New York Special Representative: 17 Battery 

Place, New York 4, N.Y., U.S.A Cables: MITUIZOSEN NEWYORK — London 

Agent: Mitsui & Co., Ltd., London 2nd Floor Bucklersbury House, 83 Cannon 
treet, London E.C. 4 Cables: MITSUI LONDON 











See us at T.1.7.F., April 17-May 7 
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near-term future holds out little 
hope for the kind of vast, expanding 
market Japan needs. 

So Japan finds itself depending 
on distant industrialized nations- 
particularly North America—for 
the growth its exports must make 
if they are to finance the huge in- 
crease in imports of raw materials, 
food, and machinery Japan will 
need to carry out its ambitious 
plans. Such growth has been the 
most remarkable feature of the past 
few years: In just one year, 1959, 
Japan’s sales in the U.S.A. rose 
more than 50%; last year, exports 
to Western Europe moved up almost 
as rapidly—despite the fact that 
several European nations still dis- 
criminate against Japanese goods. 

Yet the Japanese are haunted by 
the fear that these gains cannot 
be permanent. They note rising 
protectionism in markets like 
Canada; they worry about regional 
trade groups in Europe; they see 
a tapering-off in the U.S. market 
and the increasing determination 
of U.S. manufacturers to compete 
with them. 

Today, half of Japan’s exports go 
to underdeveloped nations in Asia, 
Africa, Latin America. These areas 
may be the more “natural” mar- 
kets for Japan, but they are plagued 
by payments problems. And Japan 
has not got the capital structure to 
easily finance its world export drive. 
“The Americans have Wall Street, 
the Europeans, Zurich,” complains 
a Japanese trader, “while we have 
high interest rates which help make 
our products cost more even with 
our cheaper labor.” 

Japan will probably continue its 
sporadic, wistfully-hopeful efforts 
to build trade with Communist 
China. But given Peking’s present 
policies, there seems little chance of 
major gains soon. 

¢ Products—Japan is also trou- 
bled by the lack of a stable export 
product—except textiles. And this 
in the face of a world filled with 
textile mills. 

For the most part, the underde- 
veloped nations have not yet become 
the customers for the goods the 
Japanese believe they must sell 
more of. Machine tools, construc- 
tion equipment, entire factories, 
and other labor-intensive capital 
goods are such products, and de- 
spite mighty efforts to underwrite 
exports with loans, the Japanese 
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have not been very successful. One 
reason is that contrary to what is 


4 
generally believed, the Japanese are 
often the high-cost producers U 


10% to 15% above some of their 


European competitors. 
Then there is the matter of 


Japan’s prewar reputation. Many 
nations, still thinking of Japan as FROM 
an imitator, will turn to European 
or American equipment if they can. 
Add to that the memory of prewar JAPAN 
oe ee) 


Japan’s dumping and inferior mer- 


P 40 
Sidteltiace| 


chandise. This sometimes produces t f Fanti elm Japan 


. ” ~ ro NYE ried ron ¢ are¢ Silane, 
a “vicious circle” for Japan: There , . oi wee ova . 
is resistance to Japanese goods. and expan 


That resistance forces some Japa- ata 


gue 
nese traders to try to sell for less, 


volume for volume, quality for qual- oa ise 
: Quality product: 
ity, than other nations. 

¢ Successes—-Yet lingering mem- JAPAN 


ja pi J 

IRON. & STEEL 
ories of the 1930s are being gradu- ’ 
ally wiped out, and Japan has had EXPORTERS ASSOCIATION 
some important successes. Cameras, Head Office : 16. 3-chome, Kayaba-ch 
sewing machines, transistors and 
other electronic goods, certain 
chemical and textile specialties, 40) 9) M0844 cele tiesto). | 
Japan’s highly-efficient shipbuild- 
ing—these and others have sold 
against competition of quality as 
well as price around the world. 

Other new exports will make 
their appearance: Many observers 
expect a burst of Japanese petro- 
chemicals on the world markets, 
along with more complex electronic 
gear, autos and trucks, more high- 
quality machinery. 

Most Japanese believe their na- 
tion’s exports must shift strongly 
to heavy capital goods. But there 
is an important minority who ques- 
tion the idea that Japan has to be 
a leading exporter of capital goods. 
They point out that many of 
Japan’s biggest export gains have 
been in handicrafts and small in- 
dustry products for the U.S. and 
other industrial markets. 








If trade liberalization really con- 
tinues to go forward around the 
world, there will be a place for 





Japan to earn its way by producing 
the goods for which it is best suited, 
whether or not they all fit the 
‘apital goods pattern. Then Japan 
will participate in the kind of in- 
ternational exchange of many spe- 
cialized products already apparent 
in intra-European trade, and in 
trade between the U.S.A. and 
Europe—while at the same time 
slowly building markets in the de- 





veloping nations to the South. Tower House, 6th floor, Chowringhee Squore, Cokutte 1/Coble: “JASTEXPASS CALCUTTA’ 
h f Room 206, Cloridge’s Hotel, New DethiiCoble; “JASTEXPASS NEW DELHI” 
Pekisten: 259, Hote! Metropole, Victoric Road, Korachi Coble “EXPASSTEEL KARACHI" 
(turn -~ Po ——— Japan) Argentine: Colloo 569 Oficina 19. 20, Buenos Aires/Cable “TETUKUMIA! BUENOS AIRES" 
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This is where Progress comes from 


This is where progress comes from — progress 
and warmth and light and happiness. 
5 with a raindrop, a clear mountain spring, 
mg stream Massive man-made bar- 
arnessing the oppressive weight of impri- 
soned waters to hurl a roaring torrent against the 
flying vanes of a waterwheel in its savage drive to 
‘escape ..... While the eternally patient process 
of eyaporation lifts water back into the skies to 
more-ch ls of progress the waterwheels, 
generators continue their never- 


satest manufact 


Binachinery and = frances at ha Orie, 
Nat. hs takes. 
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Ibuka 
(right) and Morita are 
building sales with . . . 


Sony executives 


A New Breed of Management 


FOREIGNERS find in Japanese big 
business what appears to be the 
same kind of inefficiency they see 
elsewhere in Asia. In Japan, part 
of this stems from “over-organiza- 
tion.” A Japanese company not 
only has a niche for every worker, 
but each man and operation ap- 
pears to be frozen into the organi- 
zation chart. Such rigidity inevit- 
ably slows down operations. 

A tower of hierarchy rises above 
the operating staff. Decisions are 
seldom threshed out at low levels. 
They go right to the top. And pro- 
motion often is simply a case of 
“moving up with your class.” 

«New Thinking—A number of 
Japanese companies, however, are 
breaking away from this pattern. 
A new kind of managerial thinking 


has come into being. Management 


has discovered that it is no longer 
good enough to send a man to head 
the New York or London office 
merely because he was a schoolmate 
of the directors. 

An example of this new mana- 
gerial thinking is found in Sony, 
one of Japan’s leading electronics 
manufacturers. has become 
known around the world for its tiny 
transistorized radios, for its 
radio and TV research. 

Sony is a small company in world 
terms, but during the past five 
years it has increased its sales 15.5 
times. Last year, company sales 
passed the 10,000-million yen ($28- 
million) figure. 

The impetus behind the manage- 


Sony 


and 


ment techniques of Sony and simi- 
lar companies has come from sev- 
eral directions. Perhaps the most 
important factor has been the com- 
petition of other exporting nations. 
Faced with a new kind of competi- 


tion, these companies have had to 
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abandon the tight, paternalistic 
“over-organization” that charac- 
terizes many Japanese firms 
where tradition controls hiring, fir- 
ing, markets, and competition. 

Another important factor is that 
Japan, like other countries, recently 
has developed industries that did 
not exist before World War II. In 
these industries, new patterns of 
behavior have grown up. 

¢ Growth—Sony actually started 
work in electronics before the war. 
Sony’s organizers were former em- 
ployees of a firm that did early re- 
search in electronics, then went on 
to make equipment for the Jap- 
anese military establishment. After 
the collapse in 1945, some of these 
electronics pioneers got together 
to form a new company. 

During the next three years, 
Sony managed to scrape up con- 
tracts from the government and 
private radio stations for profes- 
sional equipment. Then, in 1948, 
the company went into tape record- 
ers, aiming at a non-professional, 
market. Early in 1950 
the company was able to start quan- 
tity production of tape recorders. 

In October 1954, after 
signed technical 
with U.S. 
electronics 


consumer 


having 
several licensing 
and Euro- 
companies, Sony 
went into production of transistors 

the tiny replacement for 
tronic vacuum tubes. It was the 
first company in Japan to do so, 
stepping out ahead of larger and 
better established firms. 

In 1955, Sony began to make 
transistor radios, and thereby trig- 
gered the among Japanese 
companies that has resulted in one 
of the largest electronics industries 
in the world (IMD—Aug. ’60). 

Sony is continuing to pioneer in 


agreements 
pean 


elec- 


race 
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electronics research. In 1959, for 
example, a brilliant young Japanese 
physicist working for Sony, 
Esaki, developed a new semicon- 
ductor called the tunnel diode. This 
improved electronic device may well 
mean another revolution in the in- 
dustry, perhaps as great as that 
created by the transistor. 

* Young Leaders—Behind Sony’s 
success is a young, dynamic man- 
agement group. Unlike so many 
Japanese firms, it is not possible to 
single out one individual, describe 
his character, and thereby identify 
the company. 

Heading the company’s 
operations, however, is President 
Masaru Ibuka, a soft-spoken en- 
gineer 52 years of age—unprece- 
dented youth for a top Japanese 
industrialist. He is closely assisted 
by Akio Morita, executive 
president, who takes special re- 
sponsibility for the overseas sales 
which account for 145% of 
the company’s total. Domestic sales 
are in the hands of Chairman of the 
3oard Michiji Tajima. 

Ibuka says that is is a rare occa- 
sion when the company has to wait 
for a formal 


Leo 


overall 


vice- 


about 


decision on a new 
product or some operating problem. 
These matters usually are threshed 
out over a 


mainly at 


long period of 
lunch 
where most of the company’s upper 
echelon get together. 

Sales promotion has been one of 
the big factors in Sony’s success. 


time, 


sessions 


daily 


Unlike most older Japanese compa- 
nies, Sony has from the beginning 
sold directly to wholesalers and for- 
eign outlets, rather than used the 
Japanese trading companies. 
¢Search for Markets Ibuka 
says that when the company first 
started out in the postwar period, 
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International recognition came to 
NEC communications systems in a 
roundabout way—through the qua 
ity of the components in them 

When the technology of systems 
engineering outpaced that of the 
components, NEC developed its own 
components capability, now pro 
duces all key components in its 





systems. These components have 
come to be in brisk demand by 
other systems manufacturers and 
have led to a favorable reputation 
for NEC's systems capability 

This twin capability has brought 
about the rapid miniaturization of 
NEC multiplex-carrier equipment 
now the world's smallest. It played 
a part in the development of NEC’s 
unique over-the-horizon microwave 
systems, a major breakthrough re 
quiring 1 100 of the power of 
conventional systems 

It is NEC’s desire that its com 
ponents and systems will continue 
to advance the state of the art 
will continue to meet demands for 
more and better communications 


everywhere 


Mppon Electric Co., Ltd. 


Tokyo, Japon 


’ 
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A Moment with Mr. Saito... 


For a moment, you almost thought you were about 
to meet a Western executive. The building is sleek and 
modern. Paintings decorate the waiting room and sports 
trophies stud the shelves. 

Then you notice the geisha doll. And you remember 
that the receptionist murmured “doe-zoe” instead of 
“please” as she ushered you in. And you were late— 
you still cannot find Tokyo street addresses. 

A young, short Japanese enters. “You must go down 
to the old capital of Kyoto to see the real Japan,” he 
says slowly in English, to put you at ease. 

“Mr. Saito, our president,” he says with reverence 
as his boss enters. Saito-san bows as he accepts your 
card. His face seems immobile, his manner restrained. 
You explain your mission. Though not speaking 
English, he catches the nuances of all you say. 

Then Saito-san explains—with the assistant trans- 
lating—that he cannot help you much. By now, after 
several days in Tokyo, you are accustomed to that. 


Most Japanese are self-critical to a fault. Later, much 
later, business is discussed. And you will begin to have 
a picture of the Japanese businessman. 

He is the original Organization Man. Or so it would 
seem. He runs the company paternalistically, in the 
“family” spirit. Yet Mr. Saito does not appoint just 
family members to key positions. Japanese business has 
always made room for the young man with few “con- 
nections” but with bright ideas. That is even more true 
today as a new managerial class is burgeoning. 

Though seemingly withdrawn, the businessman is 
really friendly, outgoing. He worries about his workers’ 
benefits. He works at his job most of his waking hours. 

He is not so much the aristocrat as in former times. 
But he recognizes that on a crowded island where good 
jobs are scarce, he is among the elite. And while he 
would clearly like to invite you home to dinner, he is 
not sure his way of living would please you. 

You come away sure of this: For all the change in 
Japan, the management man there is no copy of a 
Westerner. And never will be. 








Cont. from previous page 

the trading companies were mostly 
interested in imports, and not in 
pushing new products. Sony had 
to learn to sell on its own, in order 
to create demand at home and 
abroad. 

Japanese businessmen have gone 
searching for world markets be- 
fore. But men like Sony’s Ibuka 
and Morita now go armed with 


industrial or research equipment. 
This is good, says Ibuka, because it 
keeps Sony’s technology moving 
fast. But the profit, he insists, must 
remain in the mass market. 
“Government orders soon become 
habit-forming, and they become a 
crutch,” says Sony’s president. 
«Big Plans—In coming months 


Sony hopes to make a big sales drive 
with its portable TV sets and tran- 
sistorized tape recorders, in both 
Japan and North America. And 


Sony recently surprised the worid 
by opening an assembly plant in 
Ireland—the first Japanese firm to 
set up operations in Europe. 


(turn the page for more Japan) 


new understanding and status. 

Japan’s dynamic managers are 
beginning to acquire a top social and 
economic position inside the coun- 
try. This position is not unique 
when compared with other coun- 
tries, but it is a break with tradi- 
tion. Japanese business grew up in 
a 19th-century mold, where the 
government held a tight grip on the 
economy and the merchant busi- 
nessman was at the bottom of the 
social structure. The sprawling 
banking-manufacturing enterprises 
known as the began to 
change this during the beginning 
of the century. But then Japan was 
hit by the Great Depression and 
wars—and the military took over. 

Japan’s defeat in World War II 
removed the militarists from its so- 
ciety. Bureaucrats first came into 
power, but now they have been 
joined by businessmen—a breed of 
management which looks toward 
the West, and is thriving by help- 
ing raise living standards. 

Again, Sony is an example. Un- 
like many other firms, it has always 
relied on the mass consumer market 
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TAKIRON CORRUGATED PANEL is o new attraction 
to modern living. Made from Polyviny! Chloride Resin, 
the ponel is omazingly durable against 

severe climotes; fireproof—colorful & light-transmitting 
—easy to instoll—practical & economical. 


... suitable for: 


* Patios & Porch roofs * Corports * Signs & Billboards 
* Partitions * Fences * Stores & Arcades 


Monufocturers : 


Takiron Chemical Co., Ltd. 


. 2 Head Office: 45, 2-chome, Kito-Kyutoromachi, Higashi-ku, Osoko 
rather than on institutional or gov- Tel. : Hommochi (26) 3161-5, 5691-6 
Cable Address: “TAKIRON” OSAKA 
ernment purchases. About 20% of Tokyo Office: Yoesu Kitaguchi Bidg., 3-1 Yoesu, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
’ . Tel.: Tokyo (2861) 620! rep 
the company’s business goes 
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THE TOKAI 


BANK,LTD. 


175 OFFICES: 

Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo 
and other major cities 
throughout Japan 

NEW YORK 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, 

New York 6,N. Y. 
LONDON 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
107, Old Broad Street, 
London, E. C. 2 





The Top Ten... 


. in manufacture and trade 
in Japan. 


AMONG the great industrial compa- 
nies throughout the world outside 
the U.S.A., only one Japanese con- 
cern ranks with the first 25 in gross 
sales. But according to Fortune 
magazine’s studies of the 100 larg- 
est non-American industrials, the 
five Japanese corporations on the 
list have reported the largest gains 
of all—something over 30% in 1959. 
The top ten manufacturers: 


Name Sales* 

($-million) 

Yawata Iron & Steel $538.4 

Hitachi sabes ele ae 

Fuji Iron & Steel. arc 

Tokyo Shibaura Electric. .. 370.6 

Matsushita Electric 

Nippon Steel Tube. 

Nippon Oil 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 254.6 

Mitsubishi Electric ..... 249.3 

Toyo Rayon .. coe e DAES 


Japan’s big ten in trading are 
larger, reflecting the nation’s heavy 
dependence on _ foreign trade, 
largely carried on by the great trad- 
ing houses. Before the war, the 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi trusts to- 
gether accounted for 70% of Japa- 
nese trade. And though the Ameri- 
can Occupation endeavored to split 
up the trading companies into 
smaller pieces, they are merging 
and growing bigger once again. The 
top ten in trade: 


Name Sales* 
($-million) 

Mitsui Bussan (all trade) $1,608.0 
Mitsubishi Shoji (all 

trade) 
Marubeni-lida (mainly 

textiles) ‘ 
C. Itoh (mainly soutien). 
Nichimen (mainly tex- 

tiles) ’ 
Toyo Menka (mainly tex- 

tiles) ‘ 
Nissho (metals, ma- 

chinery) ae oh 
Sumitomo Shoji (enctals, 

machinery ) 
Ataka (metals, ma- 

chinery) . . 863. 
Gosho (mainly textiles) 351.5 


Latest fiscal year, as sepeited by 
Yamaichi Securities Ltd. 


. 1,600.8 
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In JAPAN... 


. and around the world as well, 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT DIGEST can help lower 
your marketing costs. “Mechan- 
ize” your sales by advertising 
in INTERNATIONAL MAN- 
AGEMENT. This way, you can 
economically perform the time- 
consuming job of making con- 
tacts, arousing interest, and cre- 
ating a preference for your 
company and its products among 
INTERNATIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT’S more than 33,000 ex- 
ecutive readers in world business 
and industry. 


For more information—and a 
free booklet on “How to Mech- 
anize Your Selling”’— 
write to 

INTERNATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT DIGEST 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y 


Or, in Japan, to 


INTERNATIONAL 
MEDIA REPRESENTATIVES 
Shadan Hojin 14, 
2-chome, Marunouchi, Tokyo. 








APOLLO INDICATOR 


Safe. reliable... durable .. 
built of quality components 
from skilled workmanship.. 
designed for quick and easy 
installation . . inspected and 
tested professionally 
priced economically for con- 
sumers and pays divi- 
dends to dealers. 

Write today for details: 
SUN WAVE INDUSTRIAL CO., LTD. 


APOLLO ELECTRIC DiV 


5, 4-chome, Yaesu, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. Japan 


See us at T.1.T.F., April 17-May 7 
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Lifting 
the World 
to Higher 
Standards 
of Living 


The thousands of Toshiba quality 
products, ranging from tiny transis 
tors to mammoth generators are 
helping to lift standards of living 
throughout the world by producing 
power sources, transportation convey 
ance for people and cargo, manufac 
turing office/household appliances and 
otherwise helping to make life richer 
and wholesome for people everywhere 
Be it a jewel of a transistor radio 
or a gigantic turbine, your Toshiba 
product will offer you accurate and 
dependable service. 


‘' TOKYO 
SHIBAURA 
ELECTRIC 
CO., 
LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
Cable: TOSHIBA TOKYO 
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JAPANESE ECONOMISTs like to think 
of their economy as a double-decker 
bus. On the topside are the big 
modern industrial complexes. On 
the underside, the chu-sho kigyo— 
the medium and small enterprises, 
such as those illustrated below. 

It is fashionable in Japan to dis- 
count the contribution of the small 
enterprise sector of industry. But 
the fact is that these small com- 
panies play a decisive role in the 
economy. They account for about 
65% of the gross national product. 
And they have provided the basis 
for Japan’s rapid development dur- 
ing the past century. 

«No Unemployment—Japanese 
economists may regret how much 
of their GNP remains in small en- 
terprises, but they cannot help but 
admit that this situation has helped 
avoid a problem that has plagued 


Umbrellas: Here is a traditional 
product of the Japanese small firm, 
mainly for export. From 30% to 50% 
of umbrella production goes to the 
U.S.A., other large quantities to Latin 
America and South Africa. 
Futagawa Kaisha, Ltd. employs 
about 70 workers to produce 15,000 to 
20,000 dozen umbrellas a month, for 
ile at prices ranging from $5 to 
515 per dozen FOB Osaka. The cost 
breakdown is something like this: 
cloth, 40%; frames, 30°; handles 5% 
to 10°; labor, 15% 
of 5% for profit. 


leaving upwards 


The business has been family-owned 
ince it was started 90 years ago. 
Today it is one of Osaka um- 
brella manufacturers who specialize in 
exports. 


seven 


Much of the actual manufacture is 
not handled by the company. About 
half of the sewing machine operation 
is done in home workshops; five con- 
tractors supply the 
atches. 


frames and 


52 


other Asian nations: unemployment 
brought on by mass production 
methods. By substituting labor for 
capital investment, small companies 
have over the years provided work 
at however low standards— for 
Japan’s burgeoning population. 
Housewives throughout the world 
have profited from the skills of 
Japanese handicraft industries, in 
the form of fine porcelains, sports- 
wear made of Japanese gingham, 
low-cost “art” goods. And savings 
made possible by Japan’s small-in- 
dustry skills have created mass 
markets—sewing machines, for in- 
stance—that did not exist before. 
For underdeveloped countries, 
the Japanese small enterprise has 
set a pattern. Following this ex- 
ample, the Chinese Communists 
have learned to “walk on two legs” 
and develop their handicrafts 


Transformers: Tabuchi Electric Co. 
Ltd., a manufacturer of transformers 
for Osaka’s bustling radio and TV in- 
dustry, is more like American or Eu- 
ropean small companies—with great 
hopes of expanding with the economy. 
Tabuchi employs 400 men and women 
and produces about $140,000 worth of 
transformers monthly. 

The business is a family concern, 
started 35 years ago by the father of 
the present manager-owner, 47-year- 
old Saburo Tabuchi. The company 
produces without any foreign license, 
but it has worked closely with pro- 
fessors at Osaka University. 

Tabuchi has suffered from fluctua- 
tion of the tv and radio market. When 
demand was soaring two years ago, 
the company learned how to make 
transformers in 10 minutes that for- 
merly took 30 minutes. Television 
sales in Japan have been falling off, 
and Saburo Tabuchi is looking for 
markets abroad for his “Zebra” brand 
transformers. 


ll Firms Strive for More 


side-by-side with Russian-aided 
heavy industrial plants. 

Dodging Colonialism — The 
Japanese pattern began in mid- 
19th century, when the nation sud- 
denly woke up to the outside world 
from which it had secluded itself 
for 300 years. European colonialism 
was growing on all sides. Japan 
realized that it must industrialize 
if it was to escape the foreign ex- 
ploiter who had besieged China. 
Foreign loans were rejected, as 
they might lead to foreign control. 

What evolved was a trade pattern 
in which the Japanese exported 
cheap consumer goods—mainly to 
China and East Asia—and with the 
proceeds of these sales, financed 
the import of raw materials and 
technology needed for major indus- 
tries as steel and shipbuilding. 

As Japanese industrialization de- 


Bicycle Parts: 


Alps Handle KK, 
Ltd., which a work force of 85 and 
assets of about $40,000, is typical of 
the 319 bicycle-part manufacturers in 
Japan, mostly in the Osaka area. 
About 15% of industry output is ex- 
ported, much of this to Southeast Asia 
as replacement parts for British and 
European-made bicycles. 

Alps makes handlebars only, about 
30,000 a month, for several different 
assemblers. It gets its pipe from an- 
other small firm, and it produces only 
half of the handlebars it sells—farm- 
ing out the other half to even smaller 
shops. 

Alps operates on about 3% net 
profit. The company is 40 years old, 
having been started by a family group 
which still holds the stock through 
four brothers. The average monthly 
salary of employees is Y-13,000, or 
about $35, and their average age is 
23 years. Fifty of the company’s 
workers live in nearby areas, the 
others in company dormitories. 
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Efficiency 


veloped in the 20th century, a tri- 
angular pattern of trade emerged. 
Raw silks, tea, and other agricul- 
tural products sent to the 
U.S. for machinery, cotton, crude 
oil. Cotton yarn and textiles went 
to Southeast Asia, in exchange for 
rubber, some minerals, and agri- 
cultural products. And to China 
and Korea, Japan shipped sundries 
and heavy industrial products, and 
imported coal and iron ore. 

¢ Post-war Trend—tThis pattern 
broke apart with the end of World 
War II. The strange thing has been 
that Japan has gone on to even 
greater prosperity by developing a 
new trade pattern with the West 
largely with products of its small 
enterprises. 

Small industry in Japan today 
is “big business”. About 85% of 
Japan’s industrial labor force work 


were 


Screws & Bolts: Yamamoto Co., a 
manufacturer of screws and bolts, is 
typical of the small firm that becomes 
an integral part of a larger operation 

Yamamoto’s product goes exclusive- 
y to Daihatsu Kogyo, an auto manu- 
facturer. But Yamamoto is an 
ndependent company controlled by a 
family that started it 20 years ago. 

Yamamoto cannot meet all the needs 
of Daihatsu for screws and bolts, so 
the auto company has 10 other sup- 
pliers. Daihatsu originally inspected 
all this production itself but now 
leaves that chore to Yamamoto. 

The company employs 100 workers, 
who receive an average wage equal 
to about $45 a month. They work a 
six-day week, and belong to a trade 
union that initially was a branch of 
the Daihatsu union. 

Yamamoto recently purchased a 
chuck machine from Switzerland for 
$100,000—a big investment for a com 
pany with an estimated worth of ap- 
proximately $300,000. 
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for small businesses of less than 
300 employees. These businesses 
may account for 65% of total ex- 
ports by value—and that does not 
include components supplied to 
large companies for their exports. 

The products of these small en- 
terprises run the gamut from fine 
optical instruments to bamboo 
souvenirs. Increasingly, they are 
supplying components to larger 
manufacturers—note Yamamoto’s 
bolts, Tabuchi’s transformers, be- 
low—and they are striving for 
greater efficiency through more re- 
liance on modern tools. 

In U.S. and Europe, the small 
company tends to disappear via 
mergers as industry strives for 
greater productivity and economies 
of scale. But in Japan, as economic 
development has gone forward, 
small companies not only continue 
to exist but play a leading role. 

Several factors help explain why: 

1. Japan’s historical policy of 
protecting its manufacturer from 
competition—from domestic 
petitors as well as foreign. 

2. The combination of labor sur- 
plus and capital shortage, which 
allows substitution of an unusually 
talented labor force for machines. 

3. Japan’s peculiar social situa- 
tion—the tradition of the “lifetime” 
job, the preference for work in 
small enterprises on a “family” 
pattern—where workers will do 
similar work in different factories 
at vastly different wage levels. 

4. The increasing use of small 
industry as a partner by the big 
companies. 

5. The character of the Japanese 
worker—difficult to define but lend- 
ing itself to particular kinds of 
manufacturing which are difficult in 
the West (for example, work with 
miniature parts and attention to 
detail), and which are well suited 
to the small enterprise. 

¢Major Obstacle—Clearly the 
“cottage” industry structure has its 
advantages. But it produces head- 
aches, too. Often the small work- 
shops are not efficient enough to 
maintain standards; quality con- 
trol is almost out of the question. 
Delivery may 
simply the 
family is sick. 

And over the long run, these 
small enterprises may make seri- 
ous trouble. Some of their workers 
than 50% of the 
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TRADE THROUGH US 
MEANS LESS WORK 


i FOR YOU 
G 


wy 


A fter 


the records you'll 


checking 
have no trouble 
at all in picking 
us as the bank to 
look after your business transactions with 
Japan. You'll 
smoother 
least 


be guaranteed faster and 
And last but not 
you'll receive the most up-to-date 
Our 
nation-wide complete network of 121 branch 
offices is at your service. 


transactions, 
information when you deal with us. 
For closer trade 


with Japan, why not write us? 


Established: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: Hibiya, Tokyo 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: Taipei 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: London, New York 














ONE OF THE LEADERS 
IN WATCHMAKING 
IN JAPAN 


¢ Shock Proof 
* Unbreakable Spring 
« Water and Dust Protected 
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When it comes to rolled steel products, 
steel pipe, tubing and rolling stock parts, 
Sumitomo speaks with the authority of 
63 years of specialized experience, 
five mammoth mills, 

14,000 skilled employees, 
and a multi-million dollar export volume. 


SUMITOMO METAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


OSAKA, JAPAN 
CABLE ADDRESS: SUMITOMOMETAL OSAKA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SUMITMETAL NEWYORK 
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of persons employed in large com- 
panies—and agitation is growing. 
Moreover, smallness may not be the 
quickest road to the increased pro- 
ductivity that Japanese planners 
insist is necessary if, as they fear, 
a labor shortage develops and the 
process of trade _ liberalization 
brings competition to Japan. 

The Japanese small businessman 
has shown little tendency to invest 
in machinery. Little fixed credit is 
available to him, and he often does 
not have the managerial skill to 
take advantage of the elaborate sys- 
tem of lending agencies the govern- 
ment has set up to help him. 

¢ Better Standards—The govern- 
ment now is helping raise standards 
by a “quality control” operation. 
The Japan Industrial Standards 
Agency (JIS) was set up in 1951 
to meet the quality demands of 
U.S. buyers during the Korean 
War. JIS offices now inspect all 
export products. As a result, stand- 
ards are constantly being raised on 
such items as sewing machines, 
cameras, radios. 

Since 1952, the government also 
has sponsored a system of “diag- 
nosing” the ills of medium and 
small business. In Osaka, there is a 
cooperative laboratory to service 
small companies in the area. And 
there are subsidies available to help 
modernize equipment 

A big step has been the trend 
toward interchangeable narts. 
Government planners see this as a 
way to allow greater specialization 
on the part of small manufacturers, 
permitting him to sell more widely 

to more than one big company or 
trading firm. 

¢ Dilemma?—The Japanese are 
all in agreement that the level of 
efficiency in small industry must 
continue to rise, that its workers 
must quickly win a higher standard 
of living. To do this means direct- 
ing a larger portion of the nation’s 
investment into small enterprises. 
Yet many Japanese planners are de- 
voted to the principle that Japan 
must invest still more heavily in 
the production and export of heavy 
industrial goods, the products, by 
and large, of big business. 

Finding a solution to the dilemma 
of Japan’s “double-decker” economy 
is one of the biggest challenges to 
face the nation as it charts a new 
course for the 1960s. 


(turn the page for more Japan) 
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TRADE FAIR 


April 17 th—May 7 th, | CQ O] 


For information 


Tokyo International Trade Fair 
Management Office 
C.P.O. Box 1201, Toky Japan 
TOFAIR TOKYO 


PRODUCTS 
FOR PROGRESS and PROSPERITY 


PRODUCTS 


FERTILIZERS : 

AMMONIUM SULFATE, UREA, CALCIUM CYANAMIDE 

METALS : 

ALUMINUM, ALUMINUM ALLOYS, FERROALLOYS, METALLIC 
SILICON, PURE IRON 

ELECTRODE : 

SYNTHETIC GRAPHITE ELECTRODE, REACTOR GRAPHITE, CARBON 
PRODUCTS 

ABRASIVE : 

MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina), DENSIC (Silicon Carbide) 
CHEMICALS : 

POLYETHYLENE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL, PROPYLENE OXIDE, 
CARBON BLACK, DEUTERIUM OXIDE,. MELAMINE, POTASSIUM 
CHLORATE, SODIUM CHLORATE, SODIUM CYANIDE, HYDRO- 
CHLORIC ACID, METALLIC SODA, CALCIUM CARBIDE, UREA 
(Technical Grade), LAUGHING GAS (Nitrous Oxide), ACETIC 
ACID, PHATHALIC ANHYDRIDE, ETC. 


Please write for our English catalogs 


SHOWA DENKO K. K. 


(integrated chemical manufacturers ) 
34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cable Address: “SE8CIC’ TOKYO 


See us at T.1.T.F., April 17-May 7 
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Who’s who in foreign trade 


‘*‘We depend on Mitsui quality and service.” 
says FERNANDO TAMAYO, iiporter and distributor, Caracas, Venezuela 


“The scale of Mitsui’s operations 
and experience gives us reasonable prices, 
top quality, and efficient service. 
That's why we like to handle their Cherry Star 
and Botan brands of canned goods.”’ 
Diversity of products. This big trading company can supply any of the 
wide range of quality products available in Japan. Mitsui keeps a watch- 
ful eye on suppliers, supervises quality from start to finish, even finances 
to keep production on schedule. 


Global trading network. Mitsui offices and affiliated companies are in 7] 
centers of world trade. These local offices give your inquiries quick, 


action. They save you time, eliminate cable costs 


The Group. Mitsui is a member of Mitsui Group, 46 leading companies 


in Japan's light ervice industries. This connection enables 
j 


trade transactions to go smoothly 


heavy, and 
It can pay to get acquainted 
he Mit men in your city 


the world trades with Japan through Mitsui 


MITSUI 
\ K BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD 


(MITSUI & CO., LTD.) 
P.O. Box: 822 Tokyo Central 
Cable: MITSUL TOKYO 


Tokyo, Japan 


See us at T.1.T.F., April 17-May 7 
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For Your 
Information... 


Check with the nearest Japa- 
nese Consulate or write directly 
to these addresses for information 
on Japanese business: 


Two sources of general information 
are JETRO (Japan Export Trade 
Promotion Agency), 1, 1-chome, Mar- 
unouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, and the 
Japan Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry, 3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo. 


The Federation of Economic Organiza- 
tions, composed of industrial, com- 
mercial, financial firms and _ trade 
associations, publishes bulletins on 
business in Japan. Nippon Kogyo Club 
Bidg., 2, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chi- 
yoda-ku, Tokyo. 


Foreign Capital Research Society pub- 
lishes statistics and other data on 
the induction of foreign capital. An 
swers foreign investment inquiries 
c/o Bank of Japan, Hongokucho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Trade Promotion Section, Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry, is in 
charge of promoting trade, and refers 
inquiries to proper trade organiza- 
tions. 4 Kasumigaseki, 3-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 


The Chambers of Commerce and In- 
dustry in Kobe, Kyoto, Nagoya, Osaka 
and Yokohama also offer trade and 
investment services, as well as pub- 
lishing directories of local business 
organizations. 


Directory of Foreign Firms lists al- 
phabetically by regions foreign firms 
operating in Japan, with addresses, 
nationality and type of business. 
Tokyo News Service, Ltd., Kosoku 
Doro Bldg., 10 Ginza Nishi 8-chome, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Japan Economic Year Book includes 
an economic survey, industry study, 
select statistics, and list of firms. 
Oriental Economist, 2, Hongokucho, 3- 
chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 


Japan Trade Guide outlines economi 
and industrial conditions, lists com- 
modities and firms, provides general 
trade information. Jiji Tsushin Sha, 2 
Hibiya Park, Chiyodaku, Tokyo. 


Many Japanese industry associa- 
tions publish attractive guidebooks 
and catalogs. Here are some examples: 
Guide Book of Japanese Optical and 
Precision Instruments; Guide to the 
Motor Industry of Japan; Japan’s Bi- 
cycle Guide; Japan’s Iron & Steel 
Industry; Paper Japan; Textile 
Japan; Japan's Plastics; Shipbuilding 
& Marine Engineering in Japan. 

A letter to the Japan Chamber of 
Commerce (see above) will direct your 
request to the proper association. 
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FUJI DENKI and FUJI TSUSHINKI products play important roles in industrial progress... 
serving in a multitude of ways with advanced equipment that assure, greater efficiency, 
dependability and higher performance. FUJI DENKI products include almost everything 


electric from a complete line of household appliances to nuclear reactors... FUJI! TSUSHINKI 
offers a vast range of telecommunications equipment including telephone and telegraph 


service and plant automation equipment for industry. 





FUJI DENKI SEIZO K.K. 


(FUJI ELECTRIC MFG. CO., LTD.) 
Cable: DENKIFUJI TOKYO Address: 6, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


FUJI TSUSHINKI SEIZO K.K. 


(FUJI COMMUNICATION APPARATUS MFG. CO., LTD.) 
Cable : FUJITSUSHINKI TOKYO Address: Mitsubishi 21st Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku; Tokyo, Japan 





COMPUTER 


See us at T.1.T.F., April 17-May 7 
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Marubeni-lida plays an increasingly 

important role in international trade 

representing Japan's leading mer- 

chants as importers, exporters and 

contractors. With modern distribu- 

tion methods and experts to provide 

fast efficient service, Marubeni-lida 

can help your firm find new outlets for a vast range of commodities. 
Will be represented at the 4th Tokyo International Trade Fair. 


57 Overseas Branches throughout the world 


Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd. 


importers, exporters & contractors 





HEAD OFFICE: 3, 3-chome, Hommachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan P.O. Box Central 1000 
Cable Address: ‘'MARUBENI OSAKA” 

TOKYO OFFICE: 4, 1-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan P.O. Box Central 595 
Cable Address: ‘'MARUBEN! TOKYO” 


See us at T.1.T.F., April 17-May 7 
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INDUSTRY AFTER INDUSTRY, all around the 
world, has found that new Polysar* 
rubbers, produced by the Polymer Cor- 
poration Limited, have helped to solve a 
wide variety of raw material problems. 
The result has been a steady growth in 
production, leading to the present pre- 
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eminence of Polymer among world rubber 
suppliers. Additions are constantly being 
made to these versatile elastomers. One 
of them could supply you with the answer 
to your raw material problems. A letter to 
the Marketing Division, Polymer Cor- 
poration, Sarnia, Canada, will put you in 
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POLYMER 
CORPORATION IS 


cy 


touch with a Polymer representative in 
one of 43 countries. 


POLYMER 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
SARNIA + CANADA 














There isa 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
SHEET 


to meet every 


product requirement 


Whatever your product or production require- 
ment, you can look to Republic for the right 
steel sheet to solve your problem. As a major 
producer of flat rolled sheets, Republic has 
developed and can furnish top-quality steel 
with the proper characteristics to provide easy 


fabrication and final product-dependability. 


A good example is the cooler shown being 
assembled here, using Republic Continuous 
Galvanized Steel Sheets for the liner box. In 
applications like this Republic Continuous Gal- 
vanized is ideal. Its tight, corrosion-resistant 
zinc Coating won’t crack, flake or peel under 
extreme forming operations. Although ductile, 


it is rigid enough to withstand severe use. 


Republic Steel Sheets are used for the exte- 
rior housing of the cooler, too. For this type 
of service, our exclusive Electro Paintlok® is 
the best answer. It provides an excellent paint 
base even after stamping and forming. And, if 
the final finish is scratched through, its chemi- 
cally treated zinc coating limits corrosion to 
the point of damage. 


Finally, Republic ENDURO® Stainless Steel 
is used for the cooler top. For such use,.a hand- 
some appearing top, easily kept clean and san- 
itary, is essential. Republic ENDURO proved 
perfect for the job. In addition, its great strength 
and toughness resists dents and abrasion. 
Products made of ENDURO look newer, longer. 


These and still other Republic Steel Sheets 
provide outstanding performance. For further 
information, write Republic. Representatives 
are available to serve you in major Cities 
throughout the world. 


Known the World Over for Quality Stee/s 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Export Department: Chrysler Building » New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ""TONCAN” - General Offices: Cleveland 1, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Euclid C-6 
_ Tractor 


St Se 


br 


with over 5 years of job mened performance 
All of the improvements resulting from an exhaustive test program on actual 
jobs, combined with a really new concept of crawler tractor design, make the 


Euclid C-6 an outstanding machine in the 200 h.p. and 20-ton tractor class 
These are just a few of the features that put the C-6 years ahead in work-ability: 


proven torqmatic drive BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


American British 
Model Mode! 


s 
full-power shift Engin 
GM 6-71 Cummins NH-6 


Net Horsepower . _. delivered 
to power train 2ll h.p 
-p. 205 h.p. 


7 
better track alignment —[ rroncmescr. 5 sos 
Converter Allison-GM Allison-GM 


Overall le 
ngth 185” (4,69m) 191.2” (4 85m) 


fast, positive response {oven von : 
a “oes weight (bare), 100 (2,54m) 100” (2,54m) 
low operating cost 


approx 
42,000 Ibs 44,580 Ibs 


Have the Euclid dealer in your area show you what these features can 
mean to you in greater production and better return on investment. 


EUCLIS a 


eae 


ENERAL MOTORS OVERSEAS OPERATIONS -« 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y., U. S. _ 


G 
EUCLID (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED + Newhouse, Lanarkshire, Scotland 
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A variety of films, with dif- 
ferent talents—and prices. 


“WRAP IT IN CELLOPHANE” was the 
saying 20 years ago when a manu- 
facturer wanted to keep his product 
fresh, free from dirt or water. Now 
he has over 20 transparent films to 
choose from, including the 11 de- 
scribed here. They are coming from 
scores of U.S., European, and Jap- 
anese manufacturers, under an end- 
less number of trade names. 

Why so many kinds of film? Part 
of the answer lies in the table at 
right—in the comparative price, 
advantages, and limitations of these 
several materials. 

Packagers still use large quanti- 
ties of wax paper, the predecessor 
to cellophane, but they are turning 
more and more to one or other of 
the thermoplastics—especially low- 
priced polyethylene. 

* Polyethylene — More than a 
third of the polyethylene (PE) 
made today goes into film. A part of 
this is used by agriculture—for 
mulching, silage, greenhouse cov- 
ers—but at least three-fourths of 
the total goes for packaging an 
endless variety of consumer and 
industrial products. Variety stores, 
for example, now are selling live 
goldfish in water-filled PE bags. 
PE wraps go around coils of wire, 
aluminum ingots, machinery, as 
well as food, toys, textiles. 

Another extremely promising 
film is polypropylene. Though new 
to the market, it has already dem- 
onstrated excellent machinability 
and end-use properties. Polypropyl- 
ene film is extremely clear, glossy, 
and because of its low specific grav- 
ity offers greater area coverage 
than its competitors. 

Special Resistance—There are 
also several higher-priced films with 
unusual properties: the polyesters, 
polyvinyl chlorides, vinylidene 
chlorides, tetrafluorethylenes (Du 
Pont’s Teflon). All of these are 
highly resistant to acids, greases, 
chemicals. The polyesters are tough 
and especially suitable for sharp 
tools. Teflon film can stand up at 
temperatures of from —90 to 260 
C. (Purchasing Week, Nov 21, p 
20; Modern Plastics Encyclopedia 
for 1961) 
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2.2¢ Bleached 
4.7¢ Coated 
5.2¢ Laminated 


Transparent Films Now Cover 


Often used with other see-through ma- 
terials for packs, liners, wraps. Also, 
for packaging drugs, food, soap, dis- 
posable tobacco pouches. 





2.7¢ to 3.2¢ 


Common choice for bread, potato 
chips, dry and greasy foods. Now 
also on hardware, instruments. 





4.7¢ to 5.2¢ 
6.5¢ to 6.8¢ Coated 


Fresh fruit, vegetables; individual can- 
dies, pills; cigarettes, textile products. 
As wraps for industrial items, appli- 
ances; wraps for paper or metal 
containers. 





6.7¢ Cast 
5.4¢ Extruded 


Fresh foods, greasy items, windows 
for cardboard boxes; toys, tools, anti- 
biotics, electrical insulation; over- 
wraps, laminations. 





B 6.4¢ 60 gage 


For heat-shrinking flexible packages: 
poultry, processed meats. Also, tools, 
parts, hardware. 





5.2¢ SS-75 


Used mainly for food items, including 
bread, smoked meats, yeast; also, 
drugs, coffee bag liners. 





© 3.6¢ 1 mil 


Any package needing good visibility 
and long shelf life: foods, oily tools, 
oil-impregnated cloth, sharp items in 
“blister” packs. 





11¢ V2 mil 
14.5¢ Y2 mil Coated 
17.5¢ 1 mil 
27.8¢ 2 mil 


Hardware, sharp objects, bulky edible 
or non-edible items, items designed 
for long shelf life. 





1 mil, low den. 
1.5 mil, low den. 
1 mil, high den. 


2.5¢ 
3.8 
3.3 


¢ 
¢ 


Frozen foods, fresh fruits, candy, 
bread, powdered materials; tools, elec- 
tric motors, drugs, tires; packages in- 
side packages. 





10.5¢ 1 mil 


Fine “peel” wrap for preserving flavor 
of luncheon meats, bakery products; 
for oily products, drugs, detergents, 
many acids. 





6.4¢ Cast, 1 mil 
5.4¢ Extruded, 1 mil 


Hardware, tools, nuts and bolts, gar- 
ments; card-packed cosmetics and pill 
boxes. 
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Everything from Wire to Live Fish 


Easy to handle, easy to print on. Re- 
sists oil or grease. Can be laminated, 
coated, or waxed to improve proper- 
ties. 


Not quite transparent, relatively easy 
to tear, easily damaged by heat; heat- 
sealable only after secondary treat- 
ment. 


Lends itself to use on hand, semi-auto- 
matic, or highly automatic production 
lines. Printed by ordinary methods, 
saves on ink costs. 





Good consumer acceptance, low price. 
Resists cold, permits easy opening. 


Low transparency, rips easily. It some- 
times attracts dirt, and is damaged by 
many chemicals. 


Can be handled on high-speed print- 
ing, wrapping, and packing lines, and 
on hand equipment. 





Resists moisture and sunlight; 350 to 
1100 kg/sq m tensile strength. Highly 
transparent. Lightweight, static-free, 
generally inert, gas-proof if dry. 


Can be damaged by high heat or in- 
tense cold, will not take strong acids 
or alkalis, cannot be vacuum formed. 
Not recommended for powders, liq- 
vids, large box windows. 


Best results obtained on high-speed 
equipment. Easy to print on either 
side. User can make wraps from sheet 
or roll, or buy bags for hand or ma- 
chine loading. 





Long shelf-life. Very clear, odorless, 
tasteless, non-toxic, stable in wet 
areas; offers 490 to 840 kg/sq m ten- 
sile strength. 


Susceptible to organic solvents, strong 
acids, or alkalis; brittle at sub-zero 
temperatures; easily split by sharp in- 
struments. 


Can be handled most economically on 
automatic wrapping lines. Can be 
laminated, coated, printed on; nor- 
mally not heat-sealable. 





Almost chemically inert, can be fitted 
to product. Resists acids, greases, sol- 
vents, most alkalis. 


Relatively high-priced. It does not tear 
easily, and this is a handicap for some 
packaging uses. 


Hand application of film and loading 


of bags is feasible. Vacuum equipment 
is needed. 





Withstands sub-zero cold, laminates to 
other materials. Resists acids, greases, 
alkalis. 


Damaged by sunlight; susceptible to 
some oils and solvents; will soften at 
about 93 C. 


Sheets, rolls, and converted shapes 
can be handled on proven machinery. 
Hand wrapping is feasible. 





Near-cellophane transparency. Easy to 
seal, good gas and water barrier. Oil- 
resistant, dimensionally stable; can be 
boiled. 


Handling techniques being improved. 
Layers in roll stock may stick in high 
humidity. Printing requires special 
treatment. 


Handles easily with machines used for 
cellophane and polyethylene. Thermo- 
forming units make “blister” packs. 





Good transparency, tough, heat- 
shrinkable, with over 1,400 kg/sq m 
tensile strength. 


Relatively high-priced. 


Coated types can be sealed on stan- 
dard machinery; others require special 
machinery or adapters. 





Good visibility, stretchability, water 
barrier. Inert except to strong oxi- 
dizers. Can be laminated to paper, 
foil, plastic. 


Not an effective gas barrier, softens 
under high temperatures; not too re- 
sistant to grease or to lengthy ex- 
posure in the sun. 


Machines built for paper or cellophane 
generally require modifications. Newer 
machines handle this film very effi- 
ciently. 





Very transparent, bright appearance, 
leather-like feel. Resists high heat, 
moisture, gases, alkalis, solvents, many 
acids. 


Shrinks at over 130 C, stiffens at sub- 
zero temperatures; may cling to ma- 
chine components due to static elec- 
tricity. 


Bags are easy to fill with proper equip- 
ment, but can not be heat-sealed by 
conventional methods. Hand wrapping 
is slow. 





Has long shelf-life and is available in 
a wide variety of compositions and 
properties. 


Susceptible to some solvents; con- 
tinued sunlight affects some grades of 
this film. 


Calendering and extrusion are used, 
but both require costly production 
lines and skill. 
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Butane Helps Make Fresh Water 


EVIDENCE is accumulating to show 
that freezing may be the cheapest 
method of desalting water. A freez- 
ing technique now being tested by 
U.S.A.’s Blaw-Knox Co., and using 
butane gas as an aid to freezing, 
may eventually produce fresh water 
for as little as 8 cents a liter. 
The new freezing method takes 
advantage of the fact that butane 


PUMPED to its bursting point with nitrogen at a temperature of 


boils at slightly below the freezing 
point of water. The butane is in- 
troduced to the water under 
As the pressure is re- 
the heat of evaporation 
freezes the water into a slush from 
which the salt can be washed out. 
This process has these benefits: 
Butane and water are different 
enough in density to readily 


sea 
pressure. 
leased, 


be 


| ae 


. this vessel made of tempered 9% nickel rips open, but does not shatter. 


Storing Super-Cold Gases 


RESEARCH in sub-zero temperatures 

cryogenics—has led to an im- 
proved nickel alloy steel that is ex- 
pected to prove a steel, 
chemical, missile, and atomic-energy 
operations. These industries 
oxygen other gases that are 
liquefied at very low temperatures. 

In tests conducted jointly by 
three U.S. companies, a cylindrical 
vessel made of the 9% 
was 


boon to 


use 
and 


nickel alloy 
destroyed by 
pumping liquid nitrogen into it at 
196 C (photos). The vessel ripped 
open but did not shatter, as most 
metals do at such temperatures 


deliberately 
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International Nickel Co. Ine., 
which began work on the new alloy 
several years ago, now is continu- 
ing research with two steel compa- 
nies, Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
and U.S. Steel Corp. Spokesmen 
for the joint project say that the 
new alloy can be produced and fab- 
ricated into vessels at low cost, and 
that such vessels will be six times 
stronger than tanks now in use. 

They expect to see such vessels 
used by industry for shipping oxy- 
gen at 183 C; ethylene, at 104 
C; natural gas, at 145 C; argon, 
at 168; and nitrogen, 196 C.@ 


INTERNATIONAL 


separated by gravity, with little loss 
of butane. 

—Crystals of ice formed in the 
slush are free from salt. 

Salt water can be washed from 

the icy slush at minimum cost. 

A Blaw-Knox engineer says that 
a pilot plant in Japan using the 
same principle has been making 
eight tons of desalted ice per hour 
from sea water. His company has 
up a larger pilot plant in 
Florida, U.S.A., and is testing two 
methods of washing salt off the ice. 

He estimated that the butane 
freezing method could reduce the 
salt in water from 30,000 ppm to 
125 ppm, which is very satisfactory 
for potable water. 
Week, Dec 16, p 37) 


set 


(Petroleum 


Automation Holds 
Down Coal Prices 


AUTOMATIC “continuous miners” 
are steadily taking over U.S. coal 
mines. These machines have made 
it possible to extract coal that could 
not be profitably mined before, and 
they have kept the price of coal 
down while the miner’s wage has 
almost doubled in the past 10 years. 
As a result, U.S. coal is competitive 
almost everywhere in the world. 

A typical new mining machine is 
the electronic unit now being devel- 
oped by Union Carbide Corp. and 
Joy Manufacturing Co., which pene- 
trates a face of coal about 3 meters 
wide and 1.2 meters high to a depth 
of 300 meters at a rate of about a 
meter a minute. One man operates 
the entire system from a control 
center outside the coal seam. 

Different electric-powered 
tinuous mining machines have been 
produced to meet varying condi- 
tions. Some mine the coal by a bor- 
ing action; others rip it out. Some 
machines are designed for seams as 
high as 4 meters, others for thin 
seams. Production rates run as 
high as 8 tons per minute. 

When a continuous miner can not 
be used, the job usually falls to a 
well-integrated highly 
trained men using mechanized 
equipment. Such men today indivi- 
dually produce three times as much 
coal as miners did 40 years ago. @ 


con- 


crew of 
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RED RING MACHINE 
SHAVES LARGE GEAR 
FASTER... : 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Table in 
shaving position 


Significant design innovations in the 
New Mode! GCX enable you to shave 
the larger, heavier gears (up to 24” 
Pitch dia.) with the same facility and 
precision as smaller gears are shaved. 
Methods of loading and unloading 
are unrestricted. The work is loaded 
with the table at the extreme limit of 
its travel—clear of any overhead 
interference. 
At the end of the shaving cycle, the 
cutter head rises in rapid traverse to 
tlear the work and the table returns Table in es 
to its loading station for quick un- a ae 


j [SPUR AND WELICAL GEAR SPECIALISTS 
loading. ORIGINATORS OF ROTARY SHaviNG 


GEAR HONING AND ELLIPIOND 
If you manufacture such gears as 


.. J 
are used in trucks, agricultural or ord- NATIONAL OACH faa MACHINE co. 
nance equipment, ask for Bulletin S60- 5600 ST. JEAN © DETROIT 13, MICHIGAN 

8 and get the full details of this new, WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF GEAR SHAVING AND HONING EQUIPMENT 
economical method of gear shaving. 
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Technology in Brief 


Three New Drugs: Relief from 
heart, kidney, and head ailments 
are expected from drugs recently 
made available by three U.S. firms. 
The Purdue Frederick Co. has a 
quinidine derivative known as 
Carioquin, which treats disordered 
heart rhythms without causing the 
side effects normally associated 
with quinidine salts. ... Diagnosis 
of kidney trouble is the aim of 
Radio-Hippuran, a _ radioactively 
tagged compound produced by Ab- 
bott Laboratories ... And Charles 
Pfizer & Co. has come up with a 
combination of meclizine and nico- 
tinic acid known as Antivert, 
which is prescribed for vertigo but 
is also valuable in headache re- 
lief. (Chemical Week, Dec 3, p 58) 


Automated Furnace: Russian en- 
gineers report that they have built 
the world’s largest automated 
blast furnace at Lenin Steelworks. 
The plant is said to be the first of 
a series of such furnaces. 


Future Ironmaking: Direct reduc- 
tion of iron ore, though it shows 
great promise, is not the final an- 
swer to tomorrow’s ironmaking, 
say experts interviewed by Ameri- 


can Machinist/Metalworking Man- 
ufacturing. These experts believe 
that direct reduction will eventually 
give way to fractional distillation 
of vaporized ore, so that fabrica- 
tors can in a single process get the 
exact pure metal they want. But 
scientists first will have to develop 
materials for large vessels than can 
contain vaporized metal at 4,000 C 
or more. 


Intellectronics: Computers will 
one day be used in schools for teach- 
ing—and in homes, for cooking-— 
says D. E. Wooldridge, head of 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., a 
leading U.S. manufacturer of data- 
processing equipment. He sees a 
great future for what he calls “in- 
tellectronics’—the extension of 
man’s capabilities by electronic and 
electrical devices. 


Chemicals from Wood: Japanese 
scientists hope to find an economic 
route to converting wood into su- 
gars at a pilot plant on Kyushu 
island, being run by the Shin Nip- 
pon Chisso Hiryo Co. The Japanese 
company has modified an old Ger- 
man hydrochloric-acid (HCl) treat- 
ing process. Sawdust is first treated 


with dilute HCl, then hot gaseous 
HCl. The dextrose is separated 
from the lignin and declorized by 
ion exchange. The Japanese experts 
say they have solved three problems 
that plagued earlier researchers: 
acid corrosion, HCl recovery, prod- 
uct refining. (Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Dec 12, p 69) 


Electronic Plotter: The USS. 
Weather Bureau is now using an 
electronic computer-plotter to draw 
weather maps of the Northern Hem- 
isphere. The Bureau says it worked 
with industry for eight years in de- 
veloping the new technique, which 
produces forecast maps in 3 min- 
utes that formerly took 20 minutes. 
Information from weather observa- 
tion stations goes on to punched 
cards, then is programmed on a 
computer and recorded on tape. 
Transistorized equipment reads the 
tape and controls the plotting pen. 
(Electronics, Dec 16, p 51) 


Glass Production: An unusually 
small (10-40 tons/day) all-electric 
sheet glass furnace is being tested 
by Penberthy Instrument Co., 
U.S.A. Success of the unit could 
lead to on-the-site glass making in 
many new areas, thereby saving in 
shipping costs. (Chemical Week, 
Dec 10, p 82) 
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NO MATTER WHAT THE LANGUAGE, you’re protected when the trade-mark 


“Timken” 


is on the bearings that support the loads in your machines. You’re protected 


because Timken tapered roller bearings give long, trouble-free life in automobiles, machine 
tools, trains, farm equipment—wherever wheels and shafts turn. 

And when you buy Timken bearings, you’re assured of the engineering service of the 
world’s oldest and largest manufacturer of tapered roller bearings. The name “Timken” 
is a trade-mark identifying the bearings, steel and rock bits made 
by The Timken Roller Bearing Company and its subsidiaries 
and divisions the world over. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio, U.S.A. Cable address: ‘‘Timrosco”’. 


Timken bearings manufactured in Australia, Brazil, 


England, France and U.S.A. 
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a Addo-X machines equipped with solenoid-operated 
input accept electrical impulses by wire — via small 
electromagnets — to all the keys and functions, which 


. 1 id ted i t are normally available on a manually-operated add 
with solenoid-operate npu listing, shuttle carriage and accounting machine. By 
this method input speed is in the region of 15 digits a 


second, printing taking approximately one-third of a 
second. 


The machines are available 


in both Sterling and Decimal Addo-X model a1E 
Models. with solenoid-operated input 


Verticalor horizontal working procedure? 


Independent of whatever working principle is used, the speed and efficiency you demand of 


your organization is only possible with the aid of modern office machines. 


Addo brings you office machines, for simple or complicated calculation; also accounting sy- 


stems for integrated or electronic data processing. 


From production centers on two continents Addo products are today distributed to over 100 


countries 


“a ID ID <> MALMO S2) ee ee 
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Any coal is grist for the Bowl Mill 
.../t grinds fine, fast—and efficiently 


Lignite in Spain . . . semi-bituminous in Holland . . . Petro- 
leum coke in Indiana. ..C-E Raymond Bow! Mills pulverize 
just about every type of coal to feed boilers in power plants 
all over the world. 

Here are nine important reasons why C-E Raymond 
Bowl Mills have become the international standard of the 
utility industry: 

1. Handles High Moisture Fuels—Even lignite with 50% 
moisture is thoroughly dried because the Bowl Mill pre- 
mixes raw coal with the dried product in an atmosphere up 
to 700 F air; 

2. Low Power Consumption—Low weight of grinding ele- 
ments, rapid flow of coal through mill, fast drying and 
prompt removal of fines all combine to assure minimum 
power use; 

3. Reduces Sulphur in Flue Gas— Because the mill rejects a 
substantial amount of pyrites, sulphur content of flue gas is 
materially reduced; 

4. Continuous Service— No metal-to-metal contact between 
rings and rolls minimizes wear. Continuous operation for as 
long as 20,000 hours is not uncommon; 


5. Low Maintenance— Uninterrupted service means lower 
maintenance. Outage time is minimized because of ease 
with which mill can be taken apart and reassembled; 


6. Fineness Control— Necessary adjustments to change fine- 
ness are made externally. No need to stop the mill; 


7. Automatic Grinding Adjustment— Spring-loaded journals 
compensate instantaneouly and automatically for varia- 
tions in fuel; 


8. Infrequent Lubrication—When lubrication is required, 
it can be done externally, without taking the mill out of 
service; 


9. Vibrationless—Quiet—Lack of metal-to-metal contact 
between grinding elements assures quiet, vibrationless 
operation. 


The Bowl Mill is a result of Creative Engineering—the 
C-E approach to providing advanced design boilers and fuel 
burning equipment for all fuels and steam requirements. If 
pulverizers are included in your present or future expansion 
programs, why not investigate the Bowl Mill more fully? 
Our Catalog PC-8 gives detailed information. 


COMBUSTION & ENGINEERING 


General Offices: Windsor, Conn. * New York Offices: 200 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


C-274A 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GEMERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT; NUCLEAR REACTORS; PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS: SOIL PIPE 





Quality - and what is behind it 


Crattsmanship 


Daimler-Benz AG believe that even 
n times of high technical 
development a great number of 
raftsmen cannot 
placed by machines 
om the smallest welded 
to the last detail in comfort 
tne nigh skill, thoroughness 
and devotion of these specialists 


+ 


help ») make ever 


Mercedes-Benz 


REERCEDES -BEN Z 
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Now... 

twice weekly 
Jets to and 
from Tokyo 


Any Monday or Wednesday leave Frank- 
furt by Lufthansa 707 Jet and fly to 
Tokyo via Rome, Cairo, Dhahran (oncea 
week), Karachi, Caicutta, Bangkok and 
Hong Kong. Return flights any Wednes- 
day or Friday. Enjoy exclusive Senator 
Service featuring finest wines, liquors 
and a la carte cuisine in First Class at 
no extra fare, or thrifty Economy Class. 
See your travel agent or Lufthansa 
offices in principal cities in the worid. 


@a LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 
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MUELLER BRASS CO. 


one dependable source for quality 
products for air conditioning, 
refrigeration, plumbing and heating 


Saal 


refrigeration and 
air conditioning 
products 


RE Se Oe ee 


The Mueller Brass Co. offers 
high quality components for 
virtually every refrigeration 
and air conditioning need, 
including: Drymaster Filter- 
Driers, Linemaster Dia- 
phragm Valves, Globemaster 
Packed Valves, Solder-Type 
or Flare Fittings, Vuemaster 
Liquid-Moisture’ Indicators, 
and Streamiine bright, clean 
Dehydrated Tubing... also 
precision Return Bends as 
well as Heat Exchangers, 
Manifolds and Service 
Accessories. 


oe 


plumbing and heating products 


Streamline copper tube, solder-type fittings, valves 
and accessories are the industry’s highest quality 
products in design, material and workmanship. 


Ret xe GENERAL INFORMATION 
M U E L LE R BRASS co. For sugar and paper mills, breweries, 
distillers and other industrial appli- 


cations, Mueller Brass Co. copper 
ee 43, Michigan, U.S. A. tubing is supplied to customer's 


specfications. Mixed groups of items 
can be packed for delivery to different 
job sites for anycustomer, eliminating 
rehandling costs. 
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[ NEW BOOKS { 


Do your subordinates understand what 
is expected of them? Do you under- 
stand what is expected of you? What 
you can do to achieve this under- 
standing is the subject of MANAGE- 
RIAL PERFORMANCE STAND- 
ARDS, by Virgil K. Rowland. The 
book provides a step-by-step plan for 
setting standards for executive per- 
formance. American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y., U.S.A. 192 pages, $5.25. 


TROPICAL AFRICA, by Dr. George 
H. T. Kimble and a team of special- 
ists, provides much-needed informa- 
tion and understanding about the 
“emerging” countries of Africa. This 
superb study describes in depth the 
economic and human geography of 
and industrial 
progress, political trends. Twentieth 
Century Fund, 41 East 70th Street, 
New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 2 volumes, 
$15.00. 


the area, its social 


MANAGEMENT OF TRAINING 
PROGRAMS, by Professors F. A. De 
Phillips, W. M. Berliner, and J. J. 
Cribben, is a practical and authorita- 
tive study of employee training. It 
provides information on organizing an 
industrial training program and evalu- 
‘ting its effectiveness, plus data on 
instruction techniques, learning princi- 
ples and visual aids. Richard D. Ir- 
win Inc., Homewood, Ill., U.S.A. 469 
pages, $9.00. 


Should a company’s capital be used 
to build new plants? 
ment? Refund bonds? 
products? These and other questions 
are discussed in a new book, THE 
CAPITAL BUDGETING DECISION, 
by Professors Harold Bierman Jr. and 
Seymour Smidt. The book examines 
the various methods of capital bud- 
geting and why the present 
value method is the most useful for 
long-range planning. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth New 
York 11, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Replace equip- 
Introduce new 


shows 


Avenue, 
$6.00. 


DEVELOPING THE CORPORATE 


Recommended Reading 


IMAGE, edited by Lce H. Bristol, Jr., 
is a collection of 31 essays on such 
topics as the meaning of the “corpo- 
rate image,” what effect the image has 
on dealings with various groups, and 
methods of evaluating the company’s 
image-building program. Many of the 
articles are case studies. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., 298 pages, $5.95. 


PRACTICAL CONTROL OF OF- 
FICE COSTS, by management con- 
sultant H. B. Maynard et al, provides 
data for installing a universal office 
controls system, plus a checklist to 
help test the efficiency of the office. 
There are “how-to” chapters on or- 
ganizing definite tasks for the office, 
establishing effective methods in the 
Office, and setting time 
Management Publishing 
West Putnam Avenue, 
Connecticut, U-.S.A., 
$12.75. 


standards. 
Corp., 22 
Greenwich, 
160 pages, 


[ oinectonies, REFERENCES | 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN INFORMA- 
TION SOURCES lists the addresses 
of U.S. embassies and legations, trade 
bureaus, and non-profit business or- 
ganizations which promote American 
foreign trade, travel and cultural re- 
lations. U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
1615 H. Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C., U.S.A. 27 pages, 25¢. 


Planning a business in Mexico? A new 
edition of the HANDBOOK FOR 
THE FOREIGN INVESTOR’ IN 
MEXICO provides information on the 
Mexican market, 
tunities, the tax 
rates, production, and ex- 
ports. John Morris Ryan, Apdo. 2179, 
Mexico D.F., Mexico. 237 pages, 
$3.00. 


investment oppor- 


system, exchange 


imports 


NETHERLAND SUPPLIERS lists 
manufacturers of capital goods cover- 
ing such industries as agriculture, steel, 
metalworking, electrical and office 
equipment. Netherlands Trade Com- 
mission, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y., U.S.A. 188 pages. 
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WORLD RAILWAYS contains tabu- 
160 
countries throughout the world, cov- 
ering rail track 


length, system of electrification, num- 


lated data on 1,500 railways in 


gage, route and 
ber and type of motive power and roll- 
ing stock units, freight and passenger 
traffic results and 
physical characteristics of each system. 
Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N.Y., U.S.A. 
125 pages, $20.00. 


totals, financial 


| REPORTS, PAMPHLETS | 


A rmport on BETTER RECORDS 
MANAGEMENT (Factory, Dec p93) 
lists 150 practical tips and facts to 
lighten your paperwork load. 35¢. 
Engineerine & Mining Journal’s spe- 
(Dec p83) on DIRECT 
REDUCTION OF IRON ORE 
veys the iron picture, describing the 
latest D-R techniques and where they 
$1.00. 


cial report 


Sur- 


stand at the present time. 


Textile 
CHART 


in use today, the fabrics and anoplica- 


World's 
1961 


FIBER-BLEND 


lists the fiber blends 


tions they are used for, and the basic 
production procedures used to manu- 
facture and finish them. $1.00 

(For ¢ opies of the ahove McGraw 
to The Editors 


MANAGEMENT 


Hill 


reprints, write INTER- 


NATIONAI and your 


request will be forwarded to the pub- 


lication in question.) 


THE SWEDISH MARKET 1960-61, 
reports on a rapidly exnanding market 
with far more purchasing power than 
its comparatively small 
enska Forsaaljnings- 
och Reklamforbundet, Re 
19-21. Stockholm C, 
$1.50. 


population 
would suggest. 5S) 
ecrineseatan 
Sweden. 120 
pages, 


A report, LAWS, REGULATIONS, 
AND OTHER INFORMATION RE- 
LATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE 
ZONES IN THE USS. is available 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 


fice, Washington 25, D.C., U.S.A. 306. 





Personal Business 


Time to visit Japan 


Going to Japan this spring? You are lucky: This 
is Japan’s most glorious season. Spring starts early 
—late February when the plum blossoms begin to 
bloom—and lasts until after the rainy season in May. 
In late March or early April the cherry trees put on 
their display—even in the smog of downtown Tokyo. 
You will need only lightweight clothes. 

With the Tokyo International Trade Fair opening 
on April 17 and the Rotary International Convention 
at the end of May, you should book your hotel rooms 
now. Make the fullest use of the Japanese tourist 
bureaus both in and outside the country. Tourism has 
for long loomed large in Japan, and these agencies 
are expert in helping Japanese and foreign travelers 
alike. Let them do your planning of accommodation, 
tours, visits to restaurants and nightspots, inns, and 
so on. They can be relied on to provide you with 
guides, and are available all over the islands. 

The trade fair authorities are especially hospitable: 
As a businessman visitor, you can get cards entitling 
you to many benefits: trips to factories, free passes 
on buses and street cars in Tokyo, services of in- 
terpreters, etc. Apply in advance for a card at the 
nearest Japanese consulate. And some of the big 
Japanese companies welcome bona fide business guests 
—even sending a car to the airport to meet you. 


You will want to make Tokyo your headquarters, 
whether you are timing your trip for the Fair or not. 
Many visitors dream of staying in the famous Imperial 
Hotel, but Frank Lloyd Wright’s beautiful though 
aging building cannot accommodate more than 240- 
odd guests. Its modern annex has rooms for about 
650. The Akasaka Prince is another fine hotel that 
has now opened an annex. Large, new, glass-and- 
concrete hotels abound: The Kosukai Kanko, the 
Daiichi, the Toshi Center are only a few. If you want 
a plush hotel in the center of town, try the Nikkatsu. 

Japanese inns, with their blend of beauty and utility 
and their wonderful service, are a legend and many 
a Westerner’s idea of bliss. Again, ask your tourist 
bureau to recommend one. They probably will sug- 
gest the Fukuda Inn in Tokyo, or the Shin Komatsu, 
a few steps from the Ginza, Tokyo’s main thorough- 
fare. 


In Tokyo you will find some of the best restaurants 
in the world. There are not only several excellent 
French e¢ating-places, but German, Russian, Italian, 
Chinese, and Indian ones as well. Sometimes, a 
restaurant can provide a good introduction to Japanese 
living. In the Suehiro, for instance, you can go to 
its Japanese storey (each of the building’s five floors 


is a different restaurant) and enjoy sukiyakki or other 
Kobe beef dishes sitting cross-legged like the habitues. 

If you are an adventurous eater, you will want to 
sample the famous sushi. This is a pat of vinegared 
rice with a slice of raw fish or shrimp placed over it. 
Sushi fulfills in Japanese life much the same function 
as the hamburger or fish-and-chips in the West, and 
sushi houses are as colorful as they are numerous. 
But your Japanese hosts will no doubt take you to 
fancier places. 

You may also be surprised to see how many coffee 
shops are springing up in and around Tokyo. Here 
the foreign visitor can drop in quite unobtrusively. 

Tipping is not customary in Japan, by the way. 
But on the other hand, do not be surprised by the 
sometimes quite elaborate gift-exchanging that goes 
on between business associates. 


As for tLe small hours, Japan has more nightlife 
than any other country in the world. At last count, 
Tokyo had 40,000 bars. Many of these are tiny, 
Others are huge cabarets like the Copacabana, the 
Hanabashi, the Mexican, the Queen Bee. One cabaret 
in Osaka, the Metro, has 1400 “hostesses.” 

If you are interested in seeing some of the tradi- 
tional Japan, say yes when your Japanese hosts pro- 
pose a geisha party. (Remember, Japan is still a 
country designed for men. Wives do not generally 
accompany their husbands socially, and if they do, 
it may be a concession to what Japanese hosts think 
Western visitors expect.) 


Try to find time for trips outside the capital. The 
Kansai district is one of the richest, and only an 
hour’s plane ride from Tokyo. Here is Kyoto, the 
famed and lovely old capital of Japan, said to have 
beguiled western tourists into staying for years; also 
Osaka, the bustling commercial city that rivals Tokyo. 
Osaka holds an international music festival in April 
and May which can provide a fine introduction to 
Japanese theater—Noh and Kabuki, and the puppet 
dramas. 

But there are any number of small places nearer 
Tokyo—Nikko and Hakone are two—which your 
tourist agency will help you find. 


Of the many books written on modern Japan, two 
are especially worth recommending: F. Maraini’s 
Meeting with Japan (Viking, New York, $10.00), 
which contains remarkable photographs, and Frank 
Gibney’s Five Gentlemen of Japan (Farrar, Strauss 
& Cudahy, New York, $4.50). The latter, although 
not new, is an excellent introduction to a country 
where the Western-style suit and the kimono hang 
side by side in the businessman’s closet. 
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U.S. will be asking for concessions 





U.S. Business Trend 


No doubt the U.S.A. entered 1961 in the 
midst of recession — though those last entries 
on the index at left overstate the drop in that 
they reflect holiday weeks and weather which 
disrupted business. Actually, the makings of 
recovery are visible: i.e., continued high per- 
sonal income, a sure rise in government or- 
ders (Kennedy deliberately plans deficit 
spending this year), inventory rebuilding. 


Next Month: Tough Talk about Tariffs 


In March, 25 free world nations are 
scheduled to sit down to bargain for 
lower import barriers against thousands 
of goods—including the products in 
these charts. The Geneva conferences 
will be a continuation of the sixth round 
of negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs & Trade. And 
with the six European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) nations participating for 
the first time as a bloc, the bargaining 
could be the toughest in history. 
Most world traders hope — 

—that the U.S., Britain and its six free 
trade associates, Japan, and the Latin 


Americans can work to keep EEC’s 
rates down; and 


— that concessions will be freely ex- 
changed between the U.S. and the 
Europeans. That way, Asians, Afri- 
cans, and Latin Americans will benefit 
under GATT’s most-favored nation 
clause. 

But, mindful of its payments prob- 
lem, the U.S.A. is determined to get at 
least as large concessions as it offers— 
possibly even larger, reports Business 
Week. For one thing, home politics 
and trade legislation will restrict the 
USS. “offer” list. 
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Lasi-Minute Memos 


Versatile Materials: Many new and 
improved materials are moving into 
the market: A “T-1 Type-A” steel for 
bridges, buildings, heavy equipment, 
said by U.S. Steel Corp. to be as strong 
as the T-1 introduced in 1953, but 
much cheaper. . . Silver 99.999% pure 
that sells at about a 30% premium 
over 99.9% grades. .. A new grade 
of Cellosize hydroxethyl cellulose that 
will allow paint formulators to reduce 
the time and attention involved in 
thickening paints. . . A flame-retardant 
plastic laminate with a paper base, 
for electronic components, circuit 
boards, electrical switchgear. 


Higher Tariffs: The Nigerian govern- 
ment is raising import duties and ex- 
cise taxes on a long list of com- 
modities, including soaps, textiles, 
packaging materials, as its industrial 
ambitions mount. 


Sucrochemistry: The use of sugar as a 
raw material in the chemical industry 
took a step forward with the announce- 
ment that Italy’s Ledoga SpA will 
build a plant for the manufacture of 
sucrose ester surfactants in either 
Jamaica or Brazil. The company has 
been turning out modified sugar esters 
and glycerides at an Italian plant with 
a new process. The compounds are 
used as detergents, food additives 
(e.g., to prevent staleness in bread), 
and emulsifiers in cosmetics and phar- 
maceuticals. Sucrose esters also are 
being made from sugar in pilot-plant 
quantities by Japan’s Dai Nippon 
Sugar Manufacturing Co. and U.S.A.’s 
Colonial Sugar Co. France’s Pechiney 
is working in the same field. 


Electronic Cafeterias: Electronic ovens 
for the home may still be several years 
away because of price, but they ap- 
pear headed for the factory restaurant 
or cafeteria. U.S.A.’s Raytheon Co. 
has sold several—and it says the do- 
mestic market alone represents a po- 
tential of 3,000 plant cafeterias. 


Gasoline Plus: Southwest U.S. may 
have the ultimate in gasoline “super 
service.” One experimental station 
features a customer TV lounge, gold- 
plated pump nozzles, and an attrac- 
tive hostess who serves piping hot cof- 
fee while you wait. 


Sodium Fuel Cell: A fuel cell that re- 
acts sodium with oxygen and water 
has been developed by U.S.A.’s West- 
ern Reserve University and will be put 
to use in a prototype power plant to 
be designed and built by M. W. Kel- 
logg Co. for the U.S. Navy. The cell 
is said to develop almost twice as much 
voltage and current-density as hydro- 
gen-burning cells. Sodium 
easier to store than hydrogen. 


also is 


Tokyo Exchange: A Remington-Rand 
Univac computer has been bought— 
for about $405,000—by the booming 
Tokyo Stock Exchange. The machine 
will handle about 60,000 transactions 
involving an average turnover of 150- 
million shares of stock a day. 


Magnetic Paste: New magneto-dielec- 
tric materials are being developed at 
the Soviet Union's Uzbek Academy 
of Sciences by incorporating magnetic 
powers in synthetic-resin binders. The 
resultant “paste” can be used as a 
coating, or molded to shape, for small 
electrical equipment. 


Cotton Outlook: World trade in cot- 
ton this year will be the third largest 
on record—over 16-million bales—ex- 
ceeded only by last year’s 17.3-million 
and the 16.7-million bales of the 
1926-27 season, according to new esti- 
mates of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Trade is being stimulated by 
a strong demand for cotton textiles in 
many parts of the world. Cotton 
traders also are confident that the mar- 
ket will retain in 1961 the strength 
and stability that cotton showed last 
year. 


Dividends of Prospecting: Communist 
China has discovered important de- 
posits of iron ore, molybdenum, nickel, 
and other metals through an extensive 
prospecting program over the past 10 
years. The discoveries are said to in- 
clude an iron reserve estimated at 
7,000-million tons. 


German Research: The training of 
young engineers, chemists, physicists, 
and mathematicians for essential re- 
search and engineering responsibilities 
is being neglected by West German 
industry, government officials com- 


plain. Neither consumer nor capital- 
goods industries are channeling enough 
money into this work, they say. How- 
ever, the German Research Associa- 
tion has helped organize a non-profit 
group that is offering contract research 
to small and medium-size companies. 


Electronics Everywhere: New elec- 
tronics plants soon will be in opera- 
tion in Israel and Turin, Italy. The 
Israeli plant will be a joint venture of 
U.S.A.’s Gulton Industries and the 
Investment Corp. of the Foreign Trade 
Bank of Tel-Aviv. The Italian plant 
will be set up jomily by U.S.A.’s In- 
vestment Rectifier Corp. and Italy's 
Svilippo Industriale, SpA., and will 
make a complete line of semiconduc- 
tors and rectifiers aimed at the 
European Common Market. 


Sulfur Prices: The price of sulfur ap- 
peared to be gaining stability after 
over four years of deterioration. Pan 
American Sulphur Co., a major pro- 
ducer of Mexican crude, raised its 
price on both dark and bright sulfur 
by $2 a ton near the end of 1960. 
France’s La Societe Nationale des 
Petroles d’Aquitaine had begun to take 
similar action even earlier, with a price 
rise of $1 to $2.50 per ton depending 
on the location of the buyer. 


Grain “Sausages”: A U.S. grain com- 
pany plans to use the vinyl sausage- 
shaped containers developed by B. F. 
Goodrich Co.—and used for transport- 
ing a variety of bulk and liquid prod- 
ucts—for storing grain under partial 
vacuum. The system, now under test, 
would enable farmers to store grain 
for 5¢ a bushel, compared to the 30¢ 
per bushel invested in a conventional 
silo. A pneumatic machine is used to 
blow the grain into the flexible bags, 
which Goodrich says it can supply in 
capacities of from 5,000 to 50,000 
bushels. The container under test 
holds 25,000 bushels, weighs about 
270 kilograms empty, is 30 meters 
long and the same in circumference. 


Insurance Combine: Britain's largest 
insurance firm, and one that will write 
half its premiums in the U.S.A.,. will 
come out of the planned merger of 
the Royal Insurance Co. and the Lon- 
don and Lancashire Co. 
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Caterpillar D2 (foreground) and D4 Diesel Tractors pull barge-type drays, each carrying some 
3,000 Christmas trees, at Halvorson Trees, near Big Falls, Minn., U.S.A. Manufactured by 
Caterpillar Tractor, Peoria, Ill., the tractors use Bundyweld Tubing for vital fuel and oil lines. 
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Diesel tractors in America’s Northland 


rely on lifelines of Bundyweld Tubing 


LEDDING 
northern 


CHRISTMAS TREES out of 
America’s frigid forests, 
these tractors must start instantly in 
below-zero cold; provide sure-footed 
traction on soft snow. That’s why Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. specifies lifelines of 
world-famous Bundywelde Tubing. 

Because of the exclusive process shown 
below, Bundyweld tubing is the accepted 


WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF SMALL 


safety standard in the automotive and 
refrigeration industries. In fact, most of 
today’s cars and trucks use Bundyweld 
Tubing in many different fuel, oil and 
hydraulic line applications. 

Industrial designers around the world 
look first to Bundy for the finest in 
tubing, plus specialized engineering assist- 
ance. New uses are found almost daily, 


DIAMETER TUBING. AFFILIATED PLANTS IN AUSTRALIA, BRAZIL 


in both fluid transmission and purely 
mechanical applications—wherever high 
strength, flexibility, lightness, and cost 
savings are important. Write today, or 
cable BUNDYTUBE for information. 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 
Detroit 14, Michigan, U.S.A. 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, JAPAN 
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BUNDYWELD.TUBING 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


os a single strip 
of copper-cocted 


steel. Then it's steel 





Sizes up to 56” O.D 
leakproof 
High thermal conductivity 


Lightweight 
Mochines easily 
Takes plastic cooting 
Takes plating 
Shock-resistant 

No inside bead 
Uniform 1.D., 0.D 


High bursting point 
High endurance limit 
Extra-strong 

Ductile 





BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD DEPENDS ON BURROUGHS 





Meccano Limited of Liverpool (Construction 
Sets) reports on the Burroughs Sensimatic. 


Accounting costs down 40% AUSTRALIA 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. PTY. LTD., SYDNEY 
; ; ; (Manufacturing Chemists) 

using the Burroughs Sensimatic | 

. “IT should say that our savings on 
accounting costs in one year will 
more than pay for the Burroughs 
“It has been an especially good investment for us to use the Typing Sensimatic.”’ 
Burroughs Sensimatic. Our business has greatly expanded 























without adding office help. Because of the operating simplicity 
of the Sensimatic, it is less costly to train new operators. We BELGIUM 
get up-to-the-minute facts faster when we need them for 





LEVIS PAINTS (S.A.), VILVOORDE 


“Now, with the Burroughs Sensi- 
40° in all accounting department operations.” — Meccano matic the work load has been cut 
Ltd., Liverpool, England. in half and efficiency is 100% 
improved.”’ 





important management decisions. We estimate a saving of 

















Ls The Burroughs representative in your area would be pleased to discuss with you the 
Bu Yr roughs newest accounting techniques . . . to help you adapt Burroughs cost-cutting account- 
he BURROUGHS ing machines to your business. For his address, consult your directory or write to: 

AN Burroughs Corporation, International Division, Detroit 32, Michigan, U.S.A. 











